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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Franmkiim Square, 


Founpep sy Dx E, TOURJEE. 


Boston, Mass. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director, 





Thoroagh and Systematic Instruction in All Departments of Music, Elocution, 
Fine Arts, General Literature, Languages and Tuning. 


A large list of Concerts, Recitals, Lectures., &c., 


Free to all pupils. 


A Safe and Pleasant Home for lady students in the Conservatory Building. 


Tuition for twenty class lessons, $10 to $30. 


cording to teacher. Board, room, &c., 


Private lessons, $2 and upward, ac- 


from $5 to $8.50 per week. 


The Demand for our Graduates is constantly increasing and is already in excess 


of the supply. 


. 


Special Provisions for Self Help offered to prospective pupils who are needy and 


talented and who can furnish satisfactory references. 


For illustrated calendar and full information address 


FRANK W. HALE, 


General Manager, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





Professional Cards. 
Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


No 15 East 17th Street, New York City. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No 147 East Eighteenth Street 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal _and Dramatic Art. 


FRANK A. DOTY, 

Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano, 
for engagements. 

Address, 150 jo 8th Street, t, Troy,  & # 














Church 
Is open 


GEORGE: SWEET, 
No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York, 


At the request of many of his former pupi's, and 
ethers, Mr. Sweet has returned to New York and 
opened a Vocal Studio at Nos, 57 and sq West 42d Street, 
where he is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing- 
ing, and prepare pupils for the operatic or concert 
Stage 


KARL G. BERGSTROM, 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint, and 


Composition, 
Studio: ro East 15th Street, New York, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


Sruptos 573 Madison Avenue, New York. 
* {96 Clinton Street, cor. Remsen, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent address, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass 








Miss LILL IE P. BERG, 


THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF *‘ LAMPERTI’S METHOD.” 


Call at 231 West 42d Street. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
_ Studio, 19 Eas East 16th Street New York. 


Mme. DAG MAR LINDBLAD, 


Vocal Culture ; Italian and German School ; Solfegio 
class for ladies and children, 
6x East 41st Street. 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 


CONCERT AND rey 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The Albany, sad St. and Broadway, N. N. Y. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Open for Engagements. 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia), 
SpectaLtizs—Breathing, Tone Producticn and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 224 Second Avenue. 


New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near o1st Street, New York 


The Leading College of Music of Philadelphia 
BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





branches of Music, Instrumental, 
Faculty of thirty professors. 
Newest and most pro- 
For 


Instruction in al! 
Vocal and Theoretical. 
Free advantages unequaled. 
gressive methods, Appointments unsurpassed. 
illustrated catalogues address 

GILBERT R, COMBS, Director. 








THE VOICE ; 
Its heedeniion, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER. 

Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocal'y and dramatically. 

VOCAL STUDIO, * THE HARDMAN,” 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER. 
RANO 
(Prima Donna), 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Institute, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the begirning to an artistic tinish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 tast r4th Street. 


Mme. ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
Contralto. 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instructions. 
Studio, 931 Broadwav. New York, 
JUL EDUARD MEYER, 


Voice Culture, 
Studio at rog Kast roth Street. 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores, 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna Contralto; Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Permanent address, 4g East 78th Street, New York. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD YOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautitul artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 
trol over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
start is wonderful, *Astonishing!"’ is the usual re- 
port 

Send for circular containing full desoription, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard's 
works. Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 
GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


SITY OF NEW YORK. 














OF THE C 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
16 East 23d St. New York. 


AUDITORIUM, 


TORONTO, CANADA, 





The Largest and Most Central, the Brightest 
and Best 


. Music Hall in Canada. . 


Seating capacity, 2,200. TIighted by 250 electric 
lights. Indorsed by H. M. Stanley and all leading 
artists. Kor terms apply to lessee, 

J. M. WILKINSON. 


N. B.—Mr. Witxixson is manager of ‘* The Interna- 
tional Concert and Lecture Bureau,” and has every 
facility for placing talent throughout Canada. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


-—or— 


WfUSIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. * 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue. giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 


STERN'S 


CONSBRVATORY * MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY, 


Leading Bands. 
G!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band, 


P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 


Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 


Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N.G S.N. Y. 


WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 

















20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 








a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 


music. 
46. Opera School: 
ec. Choral classes. 
@. Lectures: History of music and composers, 


Principat Teacners: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Ltibeck, ’cello. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, ¥. Y. 


Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors. 


Perfect education for the stage. 











J. H. Latve, Business Agent. 





COLONEL MAPLESON’S 


GREAT OPERATIC CONCERT COMBINATION, 


Comprising the following celebrated European and American Artists: 


MME. LAURA SCHIRMER-MAPLESON, 
Royal and Imperial! Court Singer, Prima Donna of the Principal European Opera Houses, 
—AND THE— 
BLUMENBERG CONCERT COMPANY, 
—CONSISTING OF— 
Mr. DAVID TORRENCE, 
The Celebrated Bagtrone. 
London Concerts. 


HENIOT LEVY, 


MR. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
The World Renowned VioLoncet_o Virtuoso. 
MISS ANNETTE REYNOLDS, 
Mezzo Soprano. First Appearance in America. 
MISS ANNA TERESA BERGER, 
The Greatest Lady Co«net Virtuoso. 


Only a Limited Number of Concerts can be given, as Mme, Schirmer-Manleson is engaged for 
the Imperial Opera House, Vienna. and the Blumenoerg Concert Company has already booked its regular en- 
gagements. A Reply by Return of Mail is Kequested. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, Fverett House, New York. 


THE PAUL DE JANEO 
Conservatory of Music, 


9 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Demonsiratiors from 3 to 4 P, M. daily. 


From the Principad 


MR. 
The Young Polish Pianist. 








Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P, M. daily. 
SPECIAL NOTICE — All orders for Janko Keyboards and attaching same to Grand or Upright 
= Pianos of any make promptly attended to. Pianos reconstructed with 


both the ordinary and the Janko Keyboard, or with both Keyboards, to be used alternately. 
For prices and particulars plezse call on or address 


EMIL K. WINKLER, Manager, 9 E. !7fh St., New York. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS anDIMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELI « CO. 
ROBT. COCES « CO., 
7B. CRAMER « CO., 

HOPWOOD «cc CREW, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(GS Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





London, 
England. 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 

















Violin Makers and Repairers. 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &c. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO,, 16 Cooper Institute, New York. : 
LAIN S: & CoO., | 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 








UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos. 


J. RAYNER, 





NMATIOGAN SY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 





WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT} 


FULTON and MORGAN STS., 


CHICAGO. 


EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT: 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R. 


NEW YORK. 


DRESDEN, CERMANYY. 
Royal Conservatory of Music ? Theatre. 


456 BRANCHES TAUGHT. 








765 Pupils; 
DOERING, DRAESEKE, GRUETZWACHER, KRANTZ, RAPPOLDI, SCHARFE, | 
FRL. ORGENI, FRAU OTTO-ALYSLEBEN and FRAU RAPPOLDI-KAHRER. 


Prospectus and List of Professors mailed on application to the 
Director, PROF. KRANTZ, Dresden. 
00 COMPENSATING PISTONS. 
=} TELY CORRECT IN TUNE 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY | (geibies 


‘EMIL WULSCHNER, 
Makes daily use of the Vtrcit Practice | 


LPENN® ST [NDIANAPOLIS,IND 
! L , . 
CLAvier and carries an instrument with him | 


A. GLAS, 


on his concert tours. Mr. Joseffy gives the fol- | 
lowing strong indorsement of the CLAVIER: | 

Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


Mr. VIRGIL : 
BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Dear Sir—Allow me to congratulate you 
on your useful and much needed invention, 

Principal Store, Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


the ‘‘ Practice Clavier.” I am using it and 
Branch Store, Franzisischestrasse 38, 39, 


87 Professors, among whom are the following celebrities : 





Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano and Harmony, 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow, 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 





Wre)-1-4.P Wnt). 1 l= 








Founded 
1838. 


Founded 
1838, 


like it very much. The principles of touch 
involved are correct and meet my full appro- 
bation. For acquiring perfect finger control, 
for gaining strength and endurance and as 
a means for silent. practice it is excellent. 
Wishing you great success, 
I am cordially yours, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


SPECIALTY: 


TopicalSongsfrom German ComicOperas, 


Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


Instruments rented at a distance with 
privilege of buying. Send for circulars. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West Fifteenth Street, New York. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 





Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 








BERLIN, GERMANY. @FASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


HE name of “‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano Orean Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoRm UPRIGET FIANOCS. 


PO? Les. NEW JERSEY. 











TAIB PIANO ACTION CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW TORE. 





W, H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas. 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut #Sauwred Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


ROBT:MWEBB:- 


IS52\iFULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ANF'R OF 1S AND 
HING 
PAPEX ovER® 


FELT % HAMMERS @WEDGES-CLOT Here. 
T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD’S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


New YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Professional Cards. 


Mz. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 


THE SIXTH AMERICAN TOUR 
—QOF— 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


THE VIOLINIST, 


Who is supported this season by the Grand- 
est Company of Artists ever offered 
to the American Public. 
Address R. E, JOHNSTON, Manager, Belve- 
dere House, 18th St, and 4th Ave., New York. 











ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 





Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 





PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 
YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, 
BARTON McGUCKIN, and other world renowned 
artists. 





HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 


Contralto, 
Returned from England. Will accept engagements 
for concerts and opera. Permanent address, 
Care of Steinway Hai, New York 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Musical Director, 

All branches of VOCAL INSTRUCTION, New 
improved method, combining the old Italian tone pro- 
duction with the modern German style. Piano, Har- 
mony and Counterpoint also taught. Would accept 
directorship of some musical society. 

_ Steinway Hall or 30 Fast 2oth St., New York. 


MR. JAMES SAUVAGE, 

Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 

Medallist—Bronze, Silver ana Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London. Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
orios, Grand ko and Concert Music. Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvage. 

Stuoio, 9 East 17th Street, New York. Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P.M. 











CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 


tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. £.Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS 


Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano, 


Address Chickering Hall, sth Avenue. 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ae Consexvatory for 
Piano, Theory and ure 
Private Studio, - Lenox Ave., New York. 








MARION | HENDRICKSON, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address care L. M. Runen, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





F. SLADE OLVER, 


Concert Organist. 
For Recitals, Festivals, &c. Lessons in Harmony, 
Composition and Counterpoint by mail. 
360 Dayton Street, Chicago, Ill. 








METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC |. 


Pianoforte Teachers’ Certificates. 


Examiners: Wu. Mason, Mus. Doc., A. C. M., and 
Avpert RK, Parsons, A. U. M. 

Has no equal for the thoroughness of in- 

struction and the absolute safety of its 

methods. Fall Term opens September 14. 


Residence department for lady pupils from 
adistance, Dudley Buck, President; Albert 
Ross Parsons, Vice-President; Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Second Vice-President ; Emilio 
Agramonte, Operatic Director; Charles B. 
Hawley, Musical Director. 

For particulars send for College Annual. 


19 @ 21 EAST 14th STREET, 
New York City. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City 


HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 





100 East 81st Street, New Vork. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 14th Street, New York. 








H. W. GREENE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 

Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine old German 
rnd Italian Violins, 


27 8. Potsdamerstr., Berlin, W., Germany, 
(Recommended od by Mr. Philipp Roth.) 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 
Singing in English. 

Address 113 East 26th Street, New York. 


Mure. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 








Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
46 West asth Street, New York, 
GUSTAV L. BECKER 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 





rs’ Choral 


Mr. J. F, VON DER HEIDE. 
Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 


Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 


Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 
free on application. 
IHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


FREDERIC E..BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
214 W. 43d Street, New York. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 

VocaL CULTURE OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, 9 East Seventeenth street. Sebas- 
tian Sommers’ Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. Brooklyn Studio, 300 Fulton street, Chandler's 
Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Permanent address, 46 East 46th street, 
Bayonne City, N.J, 











EDWARD CALM, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York, 





JESSIE BERND-BRYAN, 
Accompanist, 
(No Pupils Received,) 
No. 3 East r4th Street, New York. 


MISS AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October t. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 


Author of the ‘ Violoncello School,’”” published by 
Breitkopf & —- receives pupils. 
6 Pottsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York, 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East 57th Street, New York. 














W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
160 East 6oth Street, New York. 
ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ture. 


L. CAPPIANI, 








Mme. 
Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 
ACHILL E ‘ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 
Mme. FLORENCE d’ ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil ; 
CARL LE VINSEN, 
the celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches of Vocal Art; thoroueh groundwork, 
brilhant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers 


124 East 44th Street, New York. 


MONSIE UR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso, 
First prize ofthe Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
sh, German and Spanish, Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


Cee education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 


Vocal Department, $50 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). 


Instrumental Department, 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 


$38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 


and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 
Music Printers and Bookbinders, 


54 TO 60 STANHOPE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Music Printing by the engraved, lithographic or typographic process. 


script to bound book, 


Complete manufacture, from manu- 





TO THE 


TRADE. 


MESSRS. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


beg to announce that they have opened a branch house at 


No. 





Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 
Dramatic Soprano, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
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25 MADISON isis 
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Manager for Leading Artists in Europe 
and America. 
CONCERT, OPERA, MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 


SEASON 1891-2. 
Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Corinne Moore, 
Lawson, Louise Natali, Mrs. Ida Klein, Mrs. 
Seabury C. Ford, Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, 
Miss C. Fremsted, Mme. Marie Ritter-Goetze, 
Campanini, A. L. Guille, Montegriffo, Wm. 
Lavin, Wm, H.Rieger, Andreas Dippel, Emil 
Fischer, Ericson Bushnell, Clement Bologna, 
Galassi, Del Puente and others. 
Adele Aus der Ohe, Franz Rummel, Maud 
Powell, Franz Wilczek, Victor Herbert and 
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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During more than eleven years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. 


We have received numer- 


ous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patt: 

da Klein 

Sembrich 

Christine Nilsson 
Ichi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 

Alfred Griinfeld 

Etelka Gerster 

Nordica 

Josephine Yorke 

Emilie Ambre 





Minnie Hauk 
Albani 
Annie Louise Cary 


Murio-Celli : 
Andrew Carnegie 
James T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
enny Broch 

Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
John Marquardt 
Lélie de Lussan 
Bianche Roosevelt 
Antonia Mielke 
Titus d’ Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
osef Staudig! 

E. M. Bowman 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 





Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 


Mr. & Mrs. C. "H. Clarke = Zandt 
w. Edward Heimendab! 


Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 

C. Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L. Heckle 
Bdvard ena 
Adolf yy it 


Lil Ss 
William Candid 


Teresina Tua 

ucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 

. H. Hahn 

“homas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 
Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


coelty 
Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 
Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
oT Heinrich 

L. Guille 
Ovide Musin 
Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 
Louise Natali 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 


Florence Clinton-Sutro Carl Retter 


Gemtinde: 
ebling 


foorns 


augh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans yon Bilow 
Clara ‘Schumann 





Franz Kneisel 

ro gee 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy — 


— Ervani 


Harold Randolph 
innie V. Vandeveer 

Adele Aus der Ohe 

Karl Klindworth 


er 
W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 
ny Rheinberger 
ax Bendix 
von 
If Jensen 
ans Richter 
oa 


il Fisc! 
-< Hope 





Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 


Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanl 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
les Fradel 
Emil Sauer 
Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis aoa im 
August est 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Helarich Boetel 


. EB. m 
Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 


Mr. and Mrs. Cari Hild 
Anthon ~~ ha 


hrstrs: 
Mamie Kunkel 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
C.F, Chic ering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C, Elson 
Anna Mooney-Burch 
Mr. and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Goetze 
Adele lows 
Pauline 


Marchesi 
Laura Schirmer 
P. S. Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop. 
Max Bruch 
L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
E.M 
pA H. Sherwood 

tagno 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 


Se vito 


Mrs, Helen Ames 

S. G. Pratt. 

Rudolph Aronson 

Hermann Winkelmann 

Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 

Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 

Meyer! 

Moritz Moszkowski 

Anna Louise Tanner 

Filoteo Greco 

Wilhelm Junck 

Fannie Hirsch 

Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Penfield 

F. W. Riesberg 

Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millocker 

G. W. Hunt 

Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
H. Sherwood 

Ponchielli 

F. H. Torrington 

Carrie Hun-King 

Pauline |’ Allemand 

Verdi 

Hummel! Monument 

Berlioz Monument 

Haydn Monument 

Johann Svendsen 

Strauss 

Anton Dvorak 

int-! 

Pablo de Sarasate 

Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 

Ther'e Gerbert-Foerster 


ierson 
Carlos Sobriao 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 


Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

osef Hofmann 
andel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 

Marianne Brandt 

Gustav A. Kerke~ 

Henry Duzensi 

Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

eg Seid) 


Max Spicker 

udith Graves 
ermann Ebeling 

Anton Bruckner 

M Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 

Fritz Kreisler 





Helene C. Livz 
. J. Niedzi 
bt wet Wilczek 
ym 


Schécller-Haae jsp kare 





GOOD motto would be Festina Lente in playing 
fugues, 
cra ea 
O Remenyi was not drowned after all ! 
S proverb may still hold good. 


= 


Well, the 


LL good music becomes classic in time, no matter 
how far removed it may be in content from our 
generally accepted notion of the word. Chopin and 
Schumann are classics just as much as Haydn and 
Handel. 


HE Paderewski boom is a steady crescendo. Not 
since the days of Rubinstein has there been so 
much interest manifested in piano playing. 


HROUGH the courtesy of Scribner, Welford & 
T Co, THE MUSICAL CouRIER is in receipt of Rich- 
ard Wagner’s interesting letters to Uhlig Fischer and 
Ferdinand Heine, which volume will be reviewed at 


leisure in the near future. 
ii aealiecrs 

T is an odd coincidence that among the many 
| musical critics of New York not a single one cor- 
rected the news received by the Associated Press 
from Paris that Lasalle, the « Tenor!!!" &c. Since 
when has this celebrated BARITONE developed into a 
tenor? 

ANAGERS of rival pianists, who write depreca- 
M tory criticisms of Paderewski, should remem- 
ber one thing. Everybody understands their motive 
and it makes no difference anyhow, for Paderewski is 
an assured and overwhelming success. ‘Town 
Topics,” please copy. 

N interesting innovation has been made by 

Colonne, the great Paris conductor, who gives 
on the printed programs of his popular Sunday con- 
certs the pictures and biographies of the composers 
whose works are performed on the occasion. These 
programs sell for 10 centimes (2 cents) apiece and are 
a great go. Who is the first man to try the experi- 
ment in New York? 


HE following is the way in which a “ Herald” 
music critic disposes of the Brahms ‘German 
Requiem :” 

The requiem proved to bea disappointment. 
which seemed to interest neither chorus nor orchestra—a long drawn out 
harmonious plaint, which at a first hearing appears to lack either mu- 
sical color or dramatic significance. 


The self unconsciousness of the “ Herald,” 
has the temerity to write thus of a work which it 
does not know, has never studied, but which it 
judges from “a first hearing,” become still 
more amusing when it is remembered that the 
«German Requiem ” is not only undoubtedly Johannes 
Brahms’ best work, but, with the exception of 
the «St. Paul,” « Elijah” and the third part (only) of 
Schumann's ‘ Faust,” also the greatest choral com- 
position that has been penned since Beethoven ! 


It is a monotonous affair, 


which 


will 


HE « Herald,” November 25, contained the follow- 
i ing gem of of a criticism : 


Neither was the performance of the Schumann fantasia, with which Mr. 
Griinfeld achieved so much in the same place a few weeks ago, at all 


comparable to the latter's beautiful performance. It had nothing of the 
depth of feeling nor the poetry that properly belongs to it, and with 
which many a pianist of less reputation than Mr. Paderewski has been 
able to invest it. 

The noble performance of Schumann's fantasy, op. 


17, by Paderewski, is referred to above, and of course 
there is no disputing tastes. Mr. Alfred Grunfeld is 
a brilliant player of the shallowest of all schools, the 
Viennese,and he evidenced by his playing of Schumann 
that the great romantic composer was a sealed book 
to him. But there is no disputing tastes. The fantasy, 
it should be remembered, is all that its title implies, 
and demands of a player musical imagination of the 
highest order. This Mr. Paderewski has, and Mr. 
Grunfeld has not. 
But there is no disputing tastes. 


HE great Russian composer Balakirew recently 
visited the village of Zela Zowa Wola, near War- 

saw, the birthplace of Frederic Chopin, It was there 
that Chopin’s father was Count Skarbek’s superintend- 
ent, and in the right wing of the now entirely aban- 
doned castle the great composer saw the light of the 





world on March 1, 1809. Balakirew, in conjunction 
with the great Polish poet Jankowski, now proposes 
to restore Chopin's birthplace to its original appear- 
ance and to decorate the house with a marble slab, in 
similar manner as was done lately with the Beethoven 
house at Bonn. The Warsaw Musical Society is to 
give concerts, the proceeds of which are to go, toward 
acquiring the building and maintaining in it a cus- 
todian. The plan is one highly to be commended, as 
the world owes the greatest of piano comgosers and 
one of the greatest of tone poets an irredeemable 
debt of everlasting gratitude. 


= 
not seem to be able 
We just learn of 
performance at Madrid, at 
a Frenchman tried to 
He was 


does 
Paris. 


RENCH Chauvinism 
F to confine itself to 
a recent ‘“ Lohengrin” 
which, during the second act, 
get up an anti-Wagner demonstration. 
promptly ousted and the performance proceeded 
without his “assistance” and was concluded amid 
the greatest enthusiasm. 


” 


HE MUSICAL COURIER protested 
T against the brutal way most pianists have of 
ending Chopin’s poetic impromptu in F 
sharp. In many editions it is marked with two f's, 
but the whole character of the composition, with its 
dreamy final cadences, would indicate other treat- 
Mr. Paderewski last week proved, by playing 
that it was the only rational 


has always 


second 


ment. 
the final chord iano, 
method, and the impromptu, as a finished picture, 
gains largely thereby. 


citizens of Baltimore 
music hall to cost about $150,000, and that at a public 
meeting held in that city on Friday night last $10,- 
000 was at once subscribed. Baltimore is sadly in 
and with the application of en- 


HE gratifying information reaches us that the 
propose to ‘erect a large 


need of such a hall, 
ergy and a proper appeal to the people there is no 
doubt that the 3,000 shares at $50 a piece will soon 
besubscribed. Among musical people present at the 
meeting were Messrs. Ernst Knabe, Otto Sutro, Geo. 
Blummer and Ross Jungnickel, conductor of the Bal- 
timore Philarmonic Orchestra. 


R. STEVENSON, in the “Independent,” fears 
the worst may come yet in piano recitals. 
Read his apt remarks about Paderewski : 


curious personality and 
juite self unconscious 


To Mr, Paderewski's case is also to be added a 
temperament. A slender, apparently 
young man hurries across the stage. Hesitsdown without fuss, with 
hardly a useless look about him, calmly to His nimbus of red 
dish hair stands out all over his head. His small eyes, almost always down- 
cast except for observing the conductor, seem closed. Narrowly escaping 
androgyne in the fashion of his pale 
as his manner, in this, 


awkward, 
his work 
beauty, there isa quality almost 


countenance. In the young man’s looks 
one may trace a part of the mounting wave of interest that has piqued 


as well 
and fixed public curiosity about him. Personal individualism is much just 
Mr. Paderewski is a species of Sarah Bernhardt of the 
He is sure to be heard 


now to a pianist. 
piano—a strange quintessence of art for art's sake 
with interest as yet another magician with the fingers, and a Slav tempera- 
ment as well as a musical one ; and in this age when, as has been said, 
metropolitan musical people are not to be astonished at what a pianist’s 
muscles and patience will do ; in this age when the pianist's message is so 
largely the gospel of magnificent in such an 
age one says that a player ought to feel contented if his auditor's eyes 
open very wide as they watch the performer perform, juggle with cannon 
balls or feather puffs, and trill with every finger tip at the same time. It 
is by no means sure that the progress of concert hall pianism may not 
ultimately take up the technical cultivation of the toes, and enable the 
century to perform what will prove 


noise in a big concert hall; 


supreme technicists of the next 
(excusing the phrase) yet more remarkable and elevated feats at the 
piano than those whereto it is one’s present privilege to listen. 


O English opera and opera in English does not pay 
in London. The “Sun” published last Sunday 
the following bit of news : 


The English opera house has proved a failure. Its doors will be closed 
after to-night, and Mr. D'Oyly Carte has a white elephant on his hands 
It is a lamentable fact, but there are not enough English lovers of high- 
" no longer proves a draw, and “ La 
Basoche"’ entailed a heavy loss, though it is a good piece. The artists 
themselves have been somewhat to blame for the catastrophe. When the 
present season commenced it was proposed to alternate the mew opera 
with the performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan's ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and for that 
purpose a different set of leading artists was engaged. When Carte de- 
cided on withdrawing “ Ivanhoe,” questions arose as to the termination 
of the contracts with the leading singers, some o/ the latter insisting upon 
standing out for their legal rights and not accepting the compromise which 
was offered. In these circumstances Mr. D'Oyly Carte decided to close 
the house and terminate the season. This means the throwing out of em- 
ployment of the large army of chorus singers and other employés en- 
gaged at the theatre, and some of these have made such representations 
to the leading artists that the latter gave way, so that the difficulty might 
be surmounted ; but this compromise came too late. Carte adheres to his 
decision. Possibly the house will be reopened again in a few weeks with 
“ La Basoche’’ on a much less lavish scale, pending the production of one 
of the three novelties for which D’Oyly Carte has given commissions to 
three of the best known British composers, including the Scotchman, Mr, 
Hamish McCunn. 

To be made a commercial as well as an artistic success it is believed 


class music to support it. ‘‘ Ivanhoe 
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that a policy of retrenchment will have to be adopted at the new opera 
house, The salaries of the principal artists and the style of mounting 
have been on such a lavish scale that it was necessary to have the house 
well filled every night. A cloak which the king wore for about five 
minutes in one scene cost, it is said, 35 guineas, and because the two repre- 
sentatives of the part slightly differed in stature it was at first proposed 
to provide another cloak at a similar price. These mistakes will un- 
doubtedly be corrected in future productions, 


Sullivan's “Ivanhoe” is enough to sink the best 
hacked operatic enterprise in the world. No wonder 
the oil cloth impresario gave up the ghost, or that that 
much abus@d spectre refused to walk” on pay days. 


W. 


the all prevailing topic : 


HENDERSON in the “Critic,” last Saturday, 
has the following pertinent words to say of 


The immediate and decisive success of Ignace Jean Paderewski, pianist, 
suggests naturally an inquiry into its causes. While it is true that the 
majority of persons are unable to distinguish between piano playing 
which is merely brilliant and that which has emotional value, it is an un- 
leniable fact that no pianist without some sort of emotional influence has 


ever achieved a lasting success in this city. That is undoubtedly because 
the majority of music lovers is composed of women, whose receptivity is 
greater than their critical discrimination. They intuitively rebel against 

i brilliancy after they have passed the first surprise. The number of 
those, however, who can discern a lack of completeness in the intellectual 
equipment is very small, A player like Pachmann, whose readings are 
always sentimental, no matter what may be the real character of the 


music, gains the ready applause of the multitude, while the few who 


shake their heads are looked upon as carpers, Discrimination as to the 
ntellectual value of piano playing depends upon the hearer’s knowledge 
of the composer's purposes and of the particular piece undergoing per- 
formance 

In the case of Paderewski it is beyond question that the public is, in the 
first place, dazzlea by his remarkable technical skill, His scale playing (so 
easily appreciated even by those who are at the outer doors of the piano 

mple) is matchless in its smoothness, clearness and beautiful gradation 
of tone. His arpeggio playing is not so clear, but in the treatment of 
octave and chord passages he displays wonderful power and certainty. 
He plays with so much ease and abandon that he continually excites the 


mind to But, as has been intimated, his success does not 
rest wholly upon this, for in technic he must yield the palm to Rosenthal, 
Paderewski's emotional force is great, and he possesses in its highest form 


fresh surprise 


the power to convey it to the hearer through the medium of the piano. 
The prevailing moods of this artist are a caressing, wooing tenderness 
and a brilliant, aggressive impetuosity—two moods of love, both resist- 


less. His playing is always poetic, but the poetry is that of a Shelley or a 


Keats rather than of a Milton 


Consequently we find that Paderewski isa noble interpreter of Chopin, 
Schumann and Schubert. In Beethoven alone has he disappointed his 
most thoughtful hearers. The Miltonic utterance of the mighty Ludwig 
and the enormous intellectual power which guides and governs his mu- 
ical speech do not appear to be wholly congenial to Paderewski. Tre- 
mendous as Beethoven's emotional force is, there is a certain austerity in 
his style which seems to be foreign to Paderewski’s manner of playing, 
One cannot imagine Swinburne, with all his mastery of poetic technique, 
writing blank verse like that of Milton. The analogy isa trifle strained, 
t its purport should be comprehensible. Despite Paderewski’s defi- 
iency in Beethoven playing, he is a truly great artist. He never fails to 
interest, always warms and often melts the heart, and generally satisties 


the mind. He deserves his success 





IMERICAN CONCERTS GUARANTY FUND. 


AST season Mr. Arens, the American conductor 


L 


certs in Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden and Sondershausen, 


and composer, gave a number of orchestral con- 


the programs of which were made up entirely of 
works by American composers. Encouraged by the 
success thus far attained with both critics and the 
public, he proposes to continue these concerts ona 
grander scale this season. He expects to concertize 
in Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, Sondershausen, Weimar, 
Leipsic, Cologne, and, if possible, in Munich, Paris and 
London, 


But as these concerts cannot be self supporting, 
Mr. Arens asks for a guaranty fund of 6,000 marks. 


He MUSICAL COURIER, anxious to further the cause 
of American music in every way and manner, 
requests allthose who have the development of Ameri- 
can music at heart to please to send their subscrip- 
tions or donations to this paper for publication and 
remittance to Germany. 

At the close of the season each patron will receive 
a detailed account of expenditures of concerts 
given, works performed, press notices, &c. Dues 


will be collected pro rata, as customary, unless the 


money is contributed directly. The Berlin concert 
will be given under the auspices of the Hon. William 
Walter Phelps, United States Minister to Germany, 
who will also be glad to have subscriptions sent care 
of the American Legation, 66 Mohren strasse, vis-a-vis 
Kaiserhof, Berlin. 


Below are the subscriptions to date : 





ON BEETHOVEN PLAYING. 


HE readers of THE MUSICAL COURIER will read 
with more than usual interest the appended 
communication written by Dr. William Mason, the 
Nestor of American pianists and teachers, a man 
whose wide culture, varied experience and personal 
contact with great artists like Franz Liszt and others, 
enables him to speak with authority on the subject of 
piano playing in any of its numerous departments. 
Dr. Mason has, apropos of Paderewski’s Beethoven 
playing, sent THE MUSICAL COURIER a few of his ideas 
on Beethoven playing in general, which in these days 
of false prophets crying aloud, Lo! Iam the only 
Beethoven player alive,” is peculiarly welcome. Dr. 
Mason writes as follows : 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Whenever a pianist makes his first appearance in public 
as a Beethoven player he is at once subjected to strictures 
on all sides by numerous critics who seem to have been 
lying in wait for this particular occasion, and there im- 
mediately arise two parties, each holding positive opinions, 
of which the one in the negative is usually the more nu- 
merous. This is by no means a new fad, but quite an old 
fashion, dating back at least as far as the writer’s expe- 
rience goes, something over forty years, and probably much 
further. The reason for this iscertainly a very interesting 
and useful question for the consideration of students and 
lovers of piano playing, and a few suggestions here given 
may prepare the way for a more detailed investigation. 

Is the difference between Beethoven playing and that of 
compositions by other composers anywise akin to the dis- 
similarity in various styles of architecture which enables 
a traveler passing through a strange city to immediately 
distinguish the churches from other public edifices? Or is 
it, in any degree, analogous to the nice distinction so care- 
fully observed by all composers of true musical instinct, 
between the so-called ecclesiastical harmonies and those 
which are secular, of which the opening scene in the 
‘*Meistersinger’’ presents such an admirable illustration? 
This scene is thoroughly familiar to the New York public, 
which has enjoyed so many opportunities of observing the 
tact and skill with which Wagner has treated the subject. 
The by-play pantomime and musical dialogue between the 
lovers proceed simultaneously with the church service, 
and the musical setting and accompaniments of these are 
uniformly characteristic. Indeed the contrast between 
the two styles, sacred and secular, is so distinctly marked, 
and the distinguishing features of each so faithfully ob- 
served and consistently carried out by the composer, that 
the music itself—aside from the scenery—gives the musical 
hearer who has learned how to listen an intelligent idea of 
the situation. 

These are very nice and subtle distinctions—and they 
are real and not imaginary—substantial and not fanciful. 
But is the ideal Beethoven player a myth or does he really 
exist? If so, whois he and where is he to be found? In 
short, are we not looking for something that is much in the 
imagination? Or perhaps, be it said with due reverence, 
are not the compositions themselves responsible in part for 
this mystified state of things? Forty years ago my teach- 
ers, Moscheles, afterward Dreyschock and finally Liszt, 
used to say that Beethoven’s piano compositions were not 
‘*klaviermassig.’’ This word has no precise English equiva- 
lent, but might be translated ‘‘ pianoforteable.’’ In other 
words they are not written in conformity with the nature of 
the instrument. Musicians have generally all along agreed 
on this point. Beethoven’s musical thoughts were sym- 
phonic, so tospeak, and require the orchestra for adequate 
expression. Many of his piano passages lie most awkwardly 
under the fingers, and certainly would never have been 
written by a skilled virtuoso who was simply a pianist 
per se. Ly 
Moscheles has always been an acknowledged authority as 
to Beethoven, and he told me once during a lesson that he 
considered Liszt an ideal, or perhaps his words were a 
‘*great’’ Beethoven player. As is generally known, Liszt 
had a prevailing tendency in his piano playing to seek 
after orchestral effects and thus found himself all the more 
naturally at home in these compositions. But when has 
the world ever found another player of Liszt’s magnificent 
calibre, who could so intelligently and ably adapt himself 
as an interpreter of all kinds of music, who was always and 
ever master of his resources and who never fell into the 
error of anticipating hisclimax? Or, if perchance he found 
himself in the least danger of such an event he would 
readily arrange and develop a new climax, so that at the 
conclusion of his performance he was always sure to have 
worked his audience up to a state of almost crazy excite- 
ment and unbounded enthusiasm. He was at this time— 
1853—forty-two years old and at his best estate. But even 
Liszt, who possessed in such an unexampled degree all of 
the faculties which in the aggregate make up the equip- 
ment of a perfect and even phenomenal player, had his 
limitations in certain directions and details. His touch 


was not so musically emotional as it might have been, and 
other pianists, notably Henselt, Chopin, Tausig, Rubin- 


the art of producing” beautiful and varied tone colors, 
together with sympathetic and singing quality of tone. 

Karl Klindworth told me that during one of the lessons at 
which I was not present Liszt said, having reference to the 
subject of touch: ‘‘ Boys, you may imitate my playing if you 
will, but do not copy my touch.’’ He went on to explain 
that instead of patiently working for a normal and orderly 
development of his touch he had, in his eagerness to reach 
immediate results, adopted methods of his own without 
proper reflection, and had taken ‘short cuts,’’ so to speak, 
in order the more quickly to reach the goal, and in this.way 
had acquired objectionable habits of touch, which fact he 
now much regretted. Speaking of a piano touch which is 
not from the foundation thoroughly supple, flexible and 
elastic, it is significant that Anton Rubinstein, when in this 
country in 1878, advised Theodore Thomas, who up to that 
time had not met Liszt, to make haste to do so and hear him 
play for, he added, ‘the is already beginning to break up 
and his technic is no lenger what it was.”” It seems to me 
that in this matter of touch Paderewski is as near perfec- 
tion, or perhaps more so than any pianist I ever heard, while 
in other respects he stands more nearly on a plane with 
Liszt than any other virtuoso since Tausig. His conception 
of Beethoven combines the emotional with the intellectual 
in admirable poise and proportion ; thus he plays with a big, 
warm heart as well as with a clear, calm and discriminative 
head, hence a thoroughly satisfactory result. Those who 
prefer a cold, arbitrary and rigidly rhythmical and ex 
cathedra style will not be pleased. 

Without going closely into detail, there are certain mat- 
ters concerning Paderewski’s mechanical work which de- 
serve the attention of students and others interested in 
piano technic. In many passages, without altering a note 
from the original, he ingeniously manages to bring out the 
full rhythmic and metrical effect, also the emphasis neces- 
sary to discriminative phrasing, by means of a change of 
fingering, effected by either intertocking the hands or by 
dividing different portions of the runs and arpeggios be- 
tweenthem, In this way the accents and emphasis come 
out distinctly and precisely where they belong, and all of 
the composite tones are clean cut, while at the same time a 
perfect legato is preserved. His pedal effects are invari- 
ably managed with consummate skill and in a thoroughly 
musical way, which results in exquisite tonal effects in all 
grades and varieties of light and shade. In musical con- 
ception he is so objective a player as to be faithful, true 
and loving to his author, but withal he has a spice of the 
subjective which imparts to his performance just the right 
amount of his own individuality. This lifts his work out of 
an arbitrary rut, so to speak, and distinguishes his playing 
from that of other artists. 

The glissando octave passages near the end of the C 
major sonate, op. 53, he performs as originally designed by 
Beethoven and with the desired effect, notwithstanding 
Dr. Hans von Bilow’s assertion that this method of execu- 
tion is impossible on our modern pianos, on account of their 
heavy and stiff action. Paderewski, however, has the 
secret of a thoroughly supple and flexible touch, resulting 
from a perfectly elastic condition of shoulder, elbow, arm 
and wrist, together with the power of keeping certain 
muscles, either singly or collectively as may be desired, in 
a state of partial contraction, while all of the others are 
‘« devitalized ’’ to a degree which would delight the heart 
of a disciple of Delsarte. 

As to Paderewski’s playing of the compositions of Chopin, 
as well as those of other authors, his transcendant ability 
in this direction is generally conceded. It may be added, 
however, in conclusion, that his playing of the E minor 
concerto by Chopin is significant, fully demonstrating as 
it does the beautiful effects of this composition as origi- 
nally written by the composer, notwithstanding the non- 
polyphonic treatment of the long orchestral tutti between 
the piano solos, Without disrespect to Tausig or dispar- 
agement of his work, and fully recognizing the merit of 
his orchestration and conceding the brilliant and startling 
effect of his concluding octave passage, Paderewski’s per- 
formance shows that Chopin has a climax in another way 
fully as effective and more in accordance with his own 
personality. WILLIAM MASON, 
Nove mber 380, 1891. 








A Thanksgiving Matinee.—There was a popular con- 
cert at the new Music Hall last Thursday afternoon, at 
which Mrs. Carl Alves, the contralto, sang and Mr. Anton 
Hekking, the ’cellist, played, and Mr. Walter Damrosch 
conducted the symphony orchestra. 





(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 
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THE RACONTEUR. 


His Hair Is Not PIANo. 
What's the useski, 
Paderewski, 

Of your phalangial skill, 
When you're playing 
Goes sasshaying 

With your frontal hirsute frill ? 


You're no so-so 
Virtuoso 

But a reg'lar, ’way up player ; 
Stull your phrasing 
’S not amazing 

As your perturbating hair. 


You can churn the 
Sweet nocturne, 
Of th’ andante you've the hang : 
But your pounding 
Lacks the sounding 
Timbre of your towzled bang 


66 FUT, then, you talk as if you had heard Liszt 


many times, even as far back as 1835,”’ said the tall, 

thin pianist, throwing away his cigarette. 

‘* No,’’ said I, blushing, or making a little blush etude. 
‘No, I must confess, I never heard Liszt.”’ 

‘*Then,”’ said he triumphantly, scratching the wart on 
his neck, ‘‘ why do you compare Paderewski with Liszt?” 

** Because,”’ said I meekly, but in the key of Freeze Moll, 
** because, sir, I have heard the Liszt pupils, and Paderew- 
ski does not play like them.” 

The pianist took a Broadway car. 


= ° ” 

If you expect to hear me preach any Paderewski 
panegyrics to-day you will be sadly mistaken. You will 
find all that in another column of the paper. But Isdon’t 
object to talking a bit about the young man from Podolia, 
who is really ‘* Mimsey as the Borogoves.’’ Paderewski is an 
ambitious pianist, who, like a great brother artist, Rafael 
Joseffy (God bless his big brunette soul!), is givento practic- 
ing after midnight, a practice not to be defended, for it is 
literally burning the candles at both ends. The quiet and 
the time of night, the brain being preternaturally active, 
allow one to concentrate the mind as at no other time. 
This intensity enables a student to learn thoroughly and 
rapidly, but it’s very wearing onthe nerves. However, like 
all bad habits, I suppose it’s hard torelinquish. The Polish 
artist has a grip that would be the ruin of those grip test- 
ing machines one sees around town, so powerfully con. 
structed is it. He is a widower and is fond of good ciga- 
rettes and a game of billiards, but his life is the life of a 
cenobite. No two year old entered for the Futurity Stakes 
trains harder than he does for the great pianistic stakes. 
As chances now stand I would not be afraid to back him for 
place, or even first in the race. 

I was greatly amused by hearing a prominent zither vir- 
tuoso remark that the reason Paderewski played the ‘+ He 
roic Polonaise ’’ (I came near writing the Hebraic) of Chopin 
slower than is usually heard was because he wanted to 
make it easier. Possibly that is the reason he introduces 
that octave run toward the last, and also because he plays 
the famous octaves in the tempo he does in the E major 
section. 

The truth of the matter is that the polonaise is always 
played too fast ; even d’Albert, the Jaeger flannel gnome, 
took it too fast for its chivalric dignity, and thus destroyed 
the picture Chopin intended it should be. 

About Paderewski’s Beethoven playing I have absolutely 
nothing to say, except I know little about Beethoven tradi- 
tions (I never met the old boy), and I am bewildered besides ; 
for the cult of ugliness is so cultivated nowadays that abso- 
lute beauty is sneered at as being insipid, and abnormality 
of line and tone is the shibboleth of the critics. Laissez- 
faire Gallaghaire, as they say in Dublin; I know when a 
thing sounds, and Paderewski’s playing always sounds. A 
pianist with whom you are all acquainted, after vainly en. 
deavoring to analyze Paddy’s playing [no irreverence 
meant, but you can just guess the other half], burst out 
with, ‘‘It’s the most beautiful piano playing I ever listened 
to!’’ Just so. ‘Beautiful ’’ isthe word, for that wondrous 
voice of his—his touch—is beautiful when it simply touches 
the keys. 

* : * 

Have you ever thought what fun it must be to bea 
great virtuoso—to play ten voiced slumber songs all by 
your lone self, and to own a nice, fat, juicy trill like Pader- 
ewski’s ? 


* 
> * 


Oh! I forgot to tell you. The tall, thin pianist with 
the Liszt-like wart, after riding down to the end of the 
Broadway line and back again, sought me out and said in 
a huge voice: ‘‘Sirrah, I don’t see that point yet. What 
do you mean by Paderewski and Liszt ?”’ 

Said I in an easy, conversational tone, ‘‘I don’t mean 
anything ; I never do, only Paddy has converted me. I 
think that the Liszt rhapsodies are immense, that I take 





back all I ever said against Liszt’s trashy compositions 
(‘only fools are consistent,’ said Emerson) and——”’ 

The meagre clawer of celluloid interrupted me. 

‘*Has any Liszt pupil ever played you false, that you 
speak so churlishly of them ?’’ he gravely asked. 

‘©No,’”? I murmured ; ‘‘ they never played for me at all.’’ 

Then the scales dropped from the tall, thin pianist’s 
eyes, and he saw the point. 

We adjourned, while a Shofar player inthe next block 
played, with some warmth of expression, ‘‘Ils sont aprés 
moi.”’ 

cz : * 

But, in all sincerity, I do get « riled” when I’m told 
I am too enthusiastic. What’s the use of a temperament 
then, even as in Paderewski’s case temperament Covers a 
multitude of sins. Mention one of the piano artists I ever 
warmly praised without cause. Let me retrospect a bit. 
There was Joseffy (my first love, whose performances of 
the Chopin-Tausig, the Brahms and the Tschaikowsky con 
certos are a perfect triptych that will ever hang on the 
walls of my memory); Pachmann, the perfectionist ; 
d’Albert, the little giant ; Rosenthal, a great artist, and 
that brace of fiery temperaments, Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler and Teresa Carrefio. If anybody has aught to say 
against these names, let them now say their say or forever 
after hold their morceau. 


If you want fault finding, why I can do my share. 
I did not like the berceuse at Paderewski’s hands ; the child 
in the cradle was too large and altogether too healthy an 
infant ; nor does he play the etudes with the sapolio finesse 
I have heard from others. His mannerisms are pro- 
nounced ; he often arpeggiates chords; he generally takes 
the top note of an arpeggio with the left hand (I suppose 
his little finger is not strong on the right hand) ; his left hand 
work is not always clear. I didn’t like the delivery of the 
opening theme of the Schumann concerto ; I have heard 
the E flat Beethoven better played ; he takes liberty with 
tempi, often plays too much rubato, is more poetic than 
scholastic, loves the spirit and not the letter of the law 
(which killeth)—in a few words, is a human being, pedals 
perfectly and is thirty-one years of age. He plays those 
gorgeous avalanches of tone, the Liszt rhapsodies, as I 
never heard them before (I don’t care whether he suits 
the Lisztianer or not), and really makes of them what they 
are—Magyar rhapsodies. Matthew Arnold wrote of Theo- 
phile Gautier that he began in a church and ended in a 
So does Liszt’s crazy, fiery, intoxicating music. 
Go 


tavern. 
And now a truce to piano playing and Paderewski. 
listen to him and be thankful you have ears. 

- . * 

I met Jacques Friedberger the other day—“ Jake,” 
as I still irreverently call him—and he told me about his 
Western tour with De Vere, Campanini and Wilczek. When 
giving a concert in Cleveland Friedberger’s turn came to 
play, and he stalked out onthe platform (you know his 
stalks are rather stilted), and, bowing to the audience, 
turned to the piano and sat down—on the fleor. No chair 
had been placed before the instrument. Now, most pianists 
would have told you as a capping climax, ‘‘And do you 
know, my dear sir, my performance that night was the best 
in my long career before a suffering public.’’ Not so modest 
Mr. Friedberger, who added, ‘‘and I never played so rotten 
in my life,’’ thereby telling the truth and giving me a wel- 
come shock, for pianists are supreme egotists, as a rule. 
Friedberger is a talented boy all the same and his frank- 
ness is delightful; yet it lands him sometimes in queer 
places. It was ata Seidl concert, and he, on seeing hand- 
some Laura Schirmer in a box, remarked enthusiastically 
to a friendly bystander: ‘‘ Ain’t she a daisy? That’s Laura 
Schirmer. She is a beauty I tell you!”’ 

A tall, soldierly gentleman who stood next to Mr. Fried- 
berger was highly edified at the admiration, genuinely sin- 
cere as it was, that his wife’s beauty wrung from the ar- 
dent young pianist. When I told him next day that Col. 
Henry Mapleson was his neighbor his face was a study in 
double sixths. 


* 
* ~ 


Pachmann, who has had great success in the West, 
has a novel interpretation of Schumann’s ‘ Vogel als 
Prophet,’’ When he reaches the last bar he wafts gently 
in the air instead of playing it on the keyboard, remarking 
to the breathless audience, ‘Ze birtt has fleed avay.’’ 


Technic has reached such perfection on the piano 
that the aspiring young pianist must bein despair. As for 
me, I simply am not init. Iam now studying with a view 
to becoming a foremost virtuoso on the hypodermic syringe. 
Think of performing bichloride of gold fantasies on a 
large and intelligent audience of jags. What truly fm de 
siécle pleasure. 


The funny man on “ Truth” has been to see Mr. 
Abbey, with the following results: 


Mr. Henry E. Abbey has many interesting things to say about his selec- 
tion of operatic works for the coming season, ‘‘ The essential,” he re- 





marks, “ is to choose such operas as will not distract the attention of the 
audience from the chatter in the boxes.”’ 

** Was that why Wagner failed ?"’ I asked. 

** Assuredly,” said Mr. Abbey. ‘ Enthusiastic Germans wanted to hear 
the music. People of fashion wanted to chat. Hence the hisses, protests 
and ultimate confusion.”” 

** Will Italian operas promote conversation ?”’ 

“If properly selected,”’ said the impresario. 
excellent accompaniment for light, rattling, breezy gossip, 
suits a mild flirtation. Verdi, more passionate, means proposal, court- 
ship, marriage. You will be surprised how many fashionable engage- 
ments will be announced after our Verdi nights.” 

** But how about the fathers of the family, the cld gentlemen who snore 
at the back of the box?” 

** I have given careful attention to their wants,’ remarked Mr. Abbey 
“Tl am doing Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’ expressly with an eye tothem. Iun- 
derstand that there is nothing more soporific in music. However, if the 
old gentlemen complain that it does not send them to sleep as quickly as 
the * Meistersinger,’ I havealine of antique operas in reserve which will 


act as a positive opiate.” 


* Donizetti provides an 
Bellini’s style 


* 
* * 
The latest news from Europe—Saint-Saens has com- 
” for piano and string orchestra, 
!” Here isa 


posed a ‘‘ caprice valse 
and, horrors, calls itthe ‘* Wedding Cake 
chance for some local pianist to take this cake. 
* 
* * 

The Chicago “‘Figaro’s ” young mgn is inflammable. 
Witness the following about our countrywoman, Emma 
Eames, as the scribe saw her in Chicago at the opera: 


I have nothing to say of Miss Emma Eames as a singer. Thai is the 
province of my confrére, the musical critic. I have no hesitation in de- 
claring, however, that all that vast building, in which was gathered, as 
the society reporter tells us, the flower of Chicago's beauty, contained no 
fairer, sweeter face than hers. An earnest, oval face with a complexion 
of satin ; a dainty mouth of such exquisite shape that one blindly won- 
ders how any breathing mortal can play ‘“‘ Lohengrin’’ to her “ Elsa” 
with her husband looking on and not go out and hang himself after the 
mock love making 1s over ; pomegranate lips parting over dazzling teeth 
in a series of smiles so heavenly as to numb the beholder from his head to 
his heels, leaving him conscious of nothing but a vague impression that 
he is being borne away through the clouds in a silver chariot to a land of 
limitless music, roses and wine ; soft, dark eyes that change their shade 
with every varying emotion; a smooth, girlish brow, with a delicious coil 
of dusky hair at its summit; a figure slight, but—pah! Whip me with 
scorpions, somebody, and wake me up! The veriest chappie who waits in 
the alley for a glimpse of the coryphées, methinks, would not be guilty of 
more insensate ravings than this. And yet—and yet there is something in 
a face like this singer girl’s (for girl she is in her looks, whatever lie her 
birth certificate may tell to-the contrary) that sweeps away the mist of 
the years as the sunrise dissipates the dew, and by the spell of its perfect 
purity and repose awakens in a soul long since dead to emotions of any 
sort the memory of days when it was not a bore to be enthusiastic. And 
when such a face is allied to such a voice—beshrew me, sirs, but the com- 
bination is irresistible ! 

The merry, merry ‘‘jag’’ doth still obtain in the Windy 


City, I do notice. 


* 
. . 


If I don’t stop I'll get the heart disease. I overheard 
a woman in the big rush at the Paderewski matinée last 
Saturday tell a friend that the big elevator that went up 
so slowly was ‘“‘ carrying Paderewski’s technic and”’ 


_[Note by the slugging editor.—Dr. Anthropoid 
thinks that the ‘‘ Raconteur’’ had better remain i n a dark 
room for several days, avoid all piano recitals and the pro 
nunciation of Polish proper names, as there seems to be 
some danger of cerebral lockjaw]. 








Gilbert and Sullivan Again.—London, November 
28.—Although the reconciliation between Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan and Mr. Gilbert is happily complete, it is stated that 
the famous collaborateurs have decided to allow a consid- 
erable period to elapse before setting to work upon a new 
opera for the Savoy. One of their principal reasons for 
this is that they think it only fair to give a long start to 
the opera written by Messrs. Gilbert and Cellier, which will 
soon be brought out atthe Lyric. Another is that Sir Ar- 
thur has first to write his promised cantata for the Leeds 
Festival of 1892, the subject of which has only just been 
decided upon. Finally, in the face of the crowds which 
overflow the Savoy every night, there seems no necessity 
for thinking about a successor to_the ‘ Nautch Girl” for 
many months to come. 

The attempt of D’Oyly Carte to establish genuine national 
opera at the Royal English Opera House has resulted in 
failure. His production of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
of which much was expected, involved him in a loss of over 
$100,000. The opera was produced in conjunction with 
‘*La Basoche”’ at first, but Mr. Carte was compelled to 
suddenly withdraw Sir Arthur’s work and to break his 
engagements with the artists he had employed. 
ers and others who were to appear in ‘‘Ivanhoe’”’ were also 
heavy losers. They had waited in practical idleness for 
three months for a re-engagement by Mr. Carte which last- 


The sing- 


ed only a fortnight. 

In theatrical circles the fiasco at the Royal English Opera 
House is attributed to the necessity of having a double cast 
of first rate artists, and the very heavy expense thus en- 
tailed, it requiring large sums of money to meet the large 
salaries now in vogue among the members of the operatic 
profession. Mr. Carte is now negotiating with the artists 
with the view to securing their services at reduced salaries. 
If he succeeds in this the theatre will probably reopen.— 
‘* Recorder.”’ 
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The Mozart Symphony Club. 
HE group of artists who are portrayed on 
the first page of Tue Musica Courter this week 
form the well-known musical organization ‘‘The Mozart Sym- 
The club is composed of the following 
artists, whose names are a guaranty of their musical 
John F. Rhodes, violin virtuoso ; Theodor Hoch, 
Oscar Hentschel, flute virtuoso; Miss 
Camille Toulmin, harp virtuoso; Miss Mary Forrest, dramatic 
viola and viola d’amour 
The last two 
gentlemen are directors and proprietors of the club. A 
word about the personnel of the Mozart Symphony Club 


phony Club.” 


worth ; 


virtuoso ; 


cornet : 


soprano; and Richard Stoelzer, 


soloist, and Mario Blodeck, violoncello soloist. 


would be very apropos. 

The famous violinist, John F. Rhodes, was born in Hud- 
dersfield, Yorkshire, England, on December 7, 1865, of 
English parents. He, however, was brought to Philadel- 
phia, Pa., at the early age of four months and thus has a 
perfect right to claim the proud title of being a Philadel- 
phian. Mr. Rhodes went to Leipsic, Germany, in the fall 
of 1878, where he studied for three years under Messrs. 
Schradieck 


and Herrmann. His first public performance 


there of note was at the great er-™ination in the 
Gewandhaus in 1680, when Mr. Rhodes , ed the Men- 
delssohn concerto and scored such a success with it 


that he was asked to repeat the performance before King 
Albert of Saxony at areception given to his majesty at 
the conservatory. 

For many seasons this gentleman has been a concert star 
in American musical circles, and every audience is always 
delighted to find his name on the program. 

Theodor Hoch is a graduate of the Musical Conservatory 
of Berlin, and bearer of a special gold medal bestowed upon 
him with honorable artistic mention by Emperor Napoleon 
Il. the during a 
series of grand concerts in the French capital. He 
famous Kaiser Frank Band, of the Ger 


for his ‘‘ wonder work’’ on cornet 
was 
also soloist of the 
man empire, when they took part in P. S. Gilmore’s gigantic 
Boston Peace Jubilee. a 

Mr. Hoch was quoted by the New York ‘Herald”’ of 
November 13, 1881, as the leading cornetist in the world. 
Mr. Hoch is the possessor of the great golden Fretano 
medal, with the crown of science and art, and an honorable 
member of the Circle Fretano, at Larino, under the special 
protection of His Majesty Dom Pedro, ex-Emperor of Brazil, 
and the d’ Aosta. 
Hentschel, the flute virtuoso, had the good for- 


Duc 

Oscar 
tune of being a pupil of Professor Anderson, of Berlin, 
under whose tuition he remained for three years, and at 
whose recommendation he went to Sweden on an extensive 
concert tour, traveling as soloist through that country and 
receiving everywhere the highest encomiums. 

Miss Mary Forrest, soprano soloist of the club, is an 
American lady and native of New York, of estimable accom- 
plishments ; pretty and highly educated musically. 

Her voice is a very high soprano, full and very rich, of 
great range and compass. 

For many years she studied under the able tuition of 
Professor Hey and Matilde Mallinger, in Berlin, and subse- 
quently she became the favorite pupil of Artot Padilla and 
Thesiere in Paris, where she was on many noted conserva- 
tory occasions and celebrations claimed to be the coming 
vocal artist of the world. After concluding her studies, 
she appeared in many high-class concerts in the city of 
Paris and leading cities in Great Britain, being men- 
tioned repeatedly as the possessor of the richest soprano 
voice on the concert stage. 

The harpist of the Mozart Symphony Club is Miss Camille 
roulmin (this is her first appearance in America), a mem- 
ber of a well-known musical family and pupil of her 
father, Alfred Toulmin, the eminent harp composer and 
harp virtuoso (whose solo work in the Thomas Orches- 
tra of several years ago created such widespread enthu- 
siasm). The management takes much pleasure in intro- 
ducing this excellent technical and artistic virtuoso for 
the first time to the American public. 

Mr. Mario Blodeck, the violoncello soloist, stands pre- 
eminently among the greatest virtuosos of to-day on this 
pleasing instrument. He was the ablest and first prize stu- 
dent of the conservatory in Prague. Following his gradua- 
tion he became a member of the Royal Opera orchestra in 
Vienna, and was a prominent member of the same during 
concert tours of Austria, Hungary, Southern Russia, Nor- 
way and Sweden, in all of which he met with unbounded 
Later, Mr. Blodeck 


accompanied the world renowned violin virtuoso Ole Bull 


success, artistically and financially. 


on an extended tour in grand concert through his fatherland. 

Mr. Richard Stoelzer is the viola and viola d’amour solo- 
ist of the club, and was born in Leipsic, and is a graduate 
of the of that 
graduate with more marked ability than this gentleman, 


conservatory name. Very few musicians 
and surely none have become more distinguished, for shortly 
after his conservatory course we find him a leading soloist 
in the Crystal Palace symphony concerts and Euterpe con- 
certs under the direction of such eminent directors as Sitt, 
Nikisch, Reinecke, Wagner and other com. 
posers. For many years Mr. Stoelzer was principal solo- 


renowned 


tion he only recently resigned to become interested in the 
Mozart Symphony Club. He isan ardent worker in the 
musical world, and one whom everybody throughout the 
land admires for the excellent technique, shading and 
expression he displays on that most difficult of instru- 
ments, the viola d’amour. 

As may be readily seen this is a remarkably strong con- 
cert organization, and their success is therefore not sur- 
prising. To quote only one contemporary, the ‘Evening 
Mail,’’ of Toronto, which writes as follows: 

* The best concert so far this season”’ was the verdict of everyone in 
the select and appreciative audience gathered last night in the Pavilion 
to greet the first appearance of the Mozart Symphony Club. Seldom in- 
deed has there been such an excellent company of instrumentalists seen 
in the Pavilion, and those who, unmindful of the other powerful attrac- 
tions in the other places of amusement of the city, attended this concert 
went away well satisfied. Each number was applauded to the echo and 
repeated, and some of the performers had to answer to a second recall. 
The music was all of the best description, embracing selections from all 
the representative schools, from Father Haydn to the latest star, Mas- 
cagni. The ensemble playing was excellent. The volume of tone, con- 
sidering the small number of instruments, was surprising, while in Czi- 
bulka’s “* Love’s Dream,” which, by the bye, is a piece new to Toronto 
audiences, the notes were as soft and dreamy as the “amber notes of 
love’ itself. 

The program opened with the minuet movement from Haydn's D 
major symphony by the orchestra. which was well received. Mr. Oscar 
Henschel followed with a flute solo, *‘ Carnival Russe,”’ by T. Anderson. 
He gave as an encore ** Albumblatt,”’ by the same composer. Miss Mary 
Forrest, a singer heard for the first time in this city, sang the “ Page 
Song’’ from Meyerbeer’s ** Huguenots."’ Miss Forrest is a new Ameri- 
can star—a New Yorker. She hasa fine stage appearance, and is a first- 
clas. ..sician and a composer of no mean order. Her voice isa very agree- 
able mez~» soprano of great compass, and rich and powerful in the mid- 
dle and low registers. Her execution was good, her articulation splen- 
did, and her purasing left little to be desired. She was encored, and gave 
Lady Arthur Hill's ** Let me forget thee.”’ Her second song was Arditi’s 
‘** Parla Valse’’ song, which gave her a splendid opportunity of display- 
ing what Wagnerians might call vocal pyrotechnics; but she sang the 
song so well that an encore was demanded, and she gave a romance song, 
‘Fair Enchantress,’ composed by herself, playing her own accompani- 
ment on the piano. 

Mr. John F. Rhodes played Leonard's celebrated violin solo, “* Souvenir 
de Haydn.’ His playing was very fine, his stopping and harmonics were 
perfect, his tone pure and strong, and his interpretation most musicianly. 
As an encore he played the “ Chaconne”"’ by Bach. Richard Stoelzer 
gave Wagner's * Prize Song,” from the “ Meistersinger,” on the viola 
d'amour, an instrument seldom heard in this city. He showed himself a 
oomplete master of this difficult instrument, and as an encore gave a ro- 
mance, arranged as a viola solo, from Shakespeare's ** Storm.”’ The harp 
solo by Camille Toulmin was well received. She played “* Autumn,” by 
Thomas, and was recalled twice, giving variations on “ Annie Laurie "’ 
and a Hungarian military march, by Zanara. Theodor Hoch, the cornet 
soloist, gave a fantasia arranged by himself, and on being encored gave a 
selection from ‘* Ratten Fanger,’’ by Neuendorff. He hasa good tone, and 
his triple tonguing was very good. The club pieces were a harp serenade 
for harp, violin and ‘cello, by Oelschlegre, ** Love’s Dream,” by Czi- 
bulka, the andante from op. 47, Rubinstein, the intermezzo from ‘* Caval- 
leria Rusticana,"’ and Gouvy’s ** Tarantelle.”’ After the performance 
at Ottawa, at which the Governor General and party were present, 
Lord Stanley wrote a letter thanking the club for their artistic playing, 








The Paderewski Piano Recitals. 
S was previously announced, the Paderewski 
piano recitals took place last week at the pretty con- 
cert hall of the Madison Square Garden on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 24, Thursday evening, November 26, and 
Saturday matinée, November 28. The programs for the 
two last referred to recitals were printed in THE MUSICAL 
Courier last week. The program of the first recital was 


as follows: 


Sonata in F minor, op. 57.. L. van Beethoven 
Impromptu . ) 
Menuet ...... - . «sees. Franz Schubert 


Moment Musical. ) 
Divertissement Hongrois 
Fantasig¢, op. 17 

| Say 
Nocturne... 

Valse ~—s 
Mazurka. ' 
Scherzo J 
Barcarolle 


....-Schubert-Liszt 
-Robert Schumara 


.. Fred. Chopin 


...-Anton Rubinstein 
Cracovienne... .Paderewski 
Rhapsodie Hongroise akubith ages }ae Wie paees nave tcie men’ kee 

The versatility of the pianist demonstrated that he has 
explored the heights and depths of piano literature. 

The great F minor sonata of Beethoven was his point of de- 
parture. The fiéce de résistance was the C major Schumann 
fantasy, and the climax of the night was the ‘‘Twelfth 
Hungarian Rhapsody ” of Franz Liszt. Here’s variety with 
a vengeance! 

The Beethoven sonata received most loving treatment, 
particularly the beautiful middle movement with its tone 
arabesques. Exception might be taken to readings in the 
first and last movements, but they are founded only on scho- 
jastic precedent. 

Paderewski plays with the utmost eiasticity of tempi and 
leans about ‘‘ within his bars,’’ as they once said of Chopin. 
His rendition of the Schumann fantasy was the noblest 
Schumann playing heard in this city for many years. 
Tender, massive, fiery, subtle, musical, Paderewski rang 
the changes of this wonderful music as few living pianists 
could. 

The march was the least satisfactory, for in it the pianist’s 
temperament got the better of his taste, and, like a horse 
with the bit between his teeth, he ran away, and so the 
skips at the end were not all pure and clear. He made 
much of Liszt’s C minor divertissement, and in the group 
of Chopin soli he was at his best. They were as follows: 





ist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra Club, which posi- 





the wonderfully played Gsharp minor etude, which sounded 


like a poem, not merely a study in double thirds ; the 
seldom heard F major nocturne, the D flat valse, which had 
to be repeated, such a novel reading did Paderewski give 
it ; the B flat minor mazurka, with its poetic close, and 
Chopin’s first and greatest scherzo in B minor, op. 20, which 
was played most impressively with the chromatic octaves 
introduced at theend, as Leschetitsky’s pupils always do. 

Paderewski’s own ‘‘Cracovienne,’’ with its strong 
national coloring, he gave superbly, as he also did the 
‘* Twelfth Rhapsody,”’ which sounded like a whirlwind of 
glittering colors and fiery rhythms. 

The audience was large and enthusiastic. Quite a con- 
tingent of Boston newspaper men was present, attracted by 
the reputation of Paderewski. 

After the concert a reception was tendered to the great 
pianist by Mr. C. F. Tretbar, at Heim’s, on Twenty- 
seventh street, where local critics and friends met in 
friendly union. 

Something like the construction of his programs is the 
secret of Paderewski’s success in this city. At every con- 
cert there is a steadily growing crescendo, and the end is 
not yet, and at the second recital the enthusiasm amounted 
to an ovation. 

The soloist had to play in addition to his regular scheme 
the Strauss-Tausig valse, ‘‘Mann Lebt nur Einmal,’’ the 
F major etude of Chopin, besides repeating the G flat etude 
by the same master and the pianist’s very clever Slavonic 
mazurka in A. After a sensational reading of Liszt’s 
sixth rhapsody he responded with a Mendelssohn ‘‘song 
without words,’’ in F major, which he literally sang on 
the keyboard. Quite a recital in themselves, these encores ! 
The best work of the evening the pianist did in the Schu- 
mann ‘‘ Carnival,’’ in which his fanciful imagination had 
full swing, and rarely have these musical cameos been 
heard in this city given with such perfection, and above 


all with such musical feeling and fantasy. Chopin, 
Paganini and Aveu were simply perfection. Chopin’s 
great fourth ballad, the seldom heard one in F minor, 


was nobly played, and with the true Chopin rubato and 
superb tone coloring. 

Paderewski also played the second impromptu in F sharp, 
by Chopin, with a polish and tenderness that were most 
charming. He opened the evening with a performance of 
Beethoven’s A flat sonata, op. 110, a performance that was 
lucid and musical, and particularly praiseworthy in the 
Chopin-like arioso, but which lacked as a whole much of 
the great German giant’s distinguishing characteristics. 
Paderewski is too poetic to ever become scholastic. That 
was very plain to be seen by his playing of the fugue in 
the finale of the sonata, which he delivered too beautifully 
for the relish of the true Beethovenite, who likes lots of 
bitterness in his interpretations of the master. The other 
numbers on the program were Haydn’s quaint F major 
variations, the Chopin berceuse and the A minor barcarolle 
of Rubinstein. After his brilliant and forcible performance 
of the Liszt rhapsody, Paderewski was seen to wipe the key- 
board off before playing the Mendelssohn piece. He is a 
fiery young man who believes in drawing blood in a good 
cause. 

Concert goers were reminded last Saturday afternoon of 
the Rubinstein furore of 1873, when the approaches to old 
Steinway Hall were choked by music lovers, carriages and 
curiosity seekers. It was a privilege on this occasion to get 
inside the doorway without a tussle, so great was the jam. 

Paderewski demonstrated one thing at this matinée—that 
he is the possessor of a musical intellect that far tran- 
scends his technical abilities, transcendental though they be. 
He played Beethoven’s thirty-two variations in C minor, 
and the Waldstein sonata in C, op. 53, in a manner that 
effectually silenced those who claim that he should not 
meddle with that classic master’s music. Schumann’s 
fanciful sketches, ‘‘ Papillons,’’ forerunners to the ‘+ Car- 
nival,’? were most charmingly played. 

The Chopin group consisting of the A flat ballade, the D 
flat preludes, D flat etude (the difficult one in double sixths) 
the B major, op. 62, nocturne and the Liszt Chopin ** Chant 
Polonaise’’ were played in extraordinary fashion. Indeed, 
such an exhibition of polished technique, combined with 
deep poetic feeling and manly vigor, has seldom been 
heard before in this city. Paderewski also played a caprice 
and legende of his own, the former being a dazzling bit of 
piano music and all that its title implied. 

The matinée closed with a Liszt etude in F minor, from 
the set of three Concert etudes and the same master’s 
‘‘Twelfth Rhapsody.’’ For encore the pianist responded 
with a noble version of Chopin’s A flat Polonaise. 

The fourth Paderewski recital occurs this afternoon at 
2:30 o’clock at the same place. An excellent program is 
furnished forth. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music WILL REMOVE 
September 1, from 163 EK. 70th St., to its new and handsome building 
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PERSONALS. 


Mendes in Marseilles.—Catulle Mendés, the great French 
littérateur, recently delivered an enthusiastic Wagner 
lecture at Marseilles at a concert, the program of which 
contained some excerpts from the master’s works. The 
music and Mendés were alike well received. 

Rubinstein in Russia.—Rubinstein has temporarily re- 
turned from Dresden to St. Petersburg, where he will pro- 
duce a new cantata for female voices on the occasion of 
the silver wedding festivities of the Czar and Czarina. It 
is said that he will spend Christmas in Russia, and that 
afterward he intends to take up his permanent abode in 
Paris. The seventh part of his sacred opera, ‘‘Moses,’”’ he 
finished this summer at Dresden, and it will shortly appear 
in print with Barthold Senff, of Leipsic. The eighth por- 
tion, an ‘‘Epilogue,’’ is also nearly completed. Rubin- 
stein intends to produce the whole work on two consecu- 
tive evenings during the coming season. 

Like Father, Like Son.—A son of Ole Bull, about twenty 
years old, will soon make his début in Paris asa violinist. 

Bazzini’s New Concerto.—The venerable maestro An- 
tonio Bazzini has written a new violoncello concerto. It is 
dedicated to Hugo Becker, and he alone, for the present at 
least, holds the right of performance of the novelty. 

Grieg in Christiania.— Edward Grieg is in Christiania, 
where he is superintending the approaching performance of 
some of his latest orchestral works. 

Van Dyck as Librettist.—The great tenor Van Dyck has 
written a ballet libretto entitled ‘‘ Carillons,’’ the music of 
which will be composed by Massenet, and the novelty will 
be produced at the Vienna Court Opera by the end of next 
January, in conjunction with Massenet’s ‘* Werther,”’ which 
does not quite fill one evening. 

A New Vocal Quartet.—Miss Fannie Hirsch, soprano; 
Miss Pauline Ginsburg, contralto; Mr. William A. Xanten, 
tenor, and Mr. Albert F. Arveschau, basso, have completed 
the organization of a quartet for concert purposes. A 
director will be selected this week. These names are a 
guaranty of excellent vocal work and the early public 
appearance of the same will be looked forward to with 
interest. 

Mrs. Carlos Sobrino.—Mrs. Carlos Sobrino, the wife of 
the well-known pianist of that name, now residing in Den- 
ver, and an excellent dramatic soprano, is at present 
visiting this city. 

Compliment to Mascagni.—In compliment to Mascagni 
a new musical paper recently started in Italy has been 
christened ** L’Amico Fritz.’’ 

Verdi May Conduct.—Verdi may possibly conduct one of 
the concerts given at Vienna in connection with the Musi- 
cal and Dramatic Exhibition next 'year. 

Dr. Bruckner,—On the 7th ult. Anton Bruckner, composer 
of several symphonies, to which Richter has already given 
a hearing, and two of which have been performed also in 
New York, was made a doctor of philosophy Aonoris causd 
at the Vienna University. 

Cellist Popper in London.—At St. James’ Hall on 
Wednesday last an orchestral concert was given to introduce 
Mr. David Popper to audiences in London proper. Mr. Pop- 
per played, with Mr. Delsarte, of the Paris Conservatory, and 


Mr. Edward Howell, his own ‘‘ Requiem”? for three violon- | 


cellos, besides a suite, ‘‘Im Walde.’’ Mr. Cowen conducted. 

Miss Mandelick’s Success.—Miss Alice Mandelick, the 
noted contralto in the choir of Mr. John White, at Ascen- 
sion Church, is rapidly making her way to the front among 
our concert singers. This young lady possesses a magnifi- 
cent contralto voice, even throughout its large compass 
and under fine cultivation. She has been engaged by Mr. 
Mortimer Wiske for a series of important concerts under his 
direction, and will sing at a number of private musicales 
during the season. She isa pupil of Frida de Gebele Ash- 
forth and a brilliant future has been predicted for her. 

A Tenor in Trade.—Nourellis, the tenor, who appeared 
here some years ago, has gone into trade, having opened a 
music store in Turin. 

Deaths in Boston.—The Handel and Haydn Society, of 
Boston, lost three members by death last week: John H. 
Stickney, member for thirty years, and for most of that 


time attached to the board of government, as director, | 


librarian or vice-president, holding the latter office at his 
death; Samuel M. Bedlington, chorus librarian for fifty- 
one years; Mr. Ainsworth, a valued young member. At 


the regular rehearsal in Bumstead Hall, on Sunday night, | 


the members laid aside the work in hand to close the even- 
ing by singing the chorus ‘‘Happy and blest are they 
who have endured,”’ from ‘Saint Paul.’’ 

A Too Enthusiastic “ Faust.’’—Figner, of the St. Peters- 
burg Court Theatre, was lately so carried away by dramatic 
feeling in singing ‘‘ Faust’”’ that he injured the ‘Gret- 
chen” of the evening when tearing her from the stage. 
He was fined $120. 

Januschowsky Goes to Germany.—Georgine von Janus- 
chowsky has been engaged for a number of star perform- 
ances at the court theatre in Mannheim. She will appear 


“Elsa” and ‘*Ortrud,” ** Valentine,”’ ‘‘ Elizabeth,’ &c. 
Who Was There ?—After Ignace J. Paderewski had fin- 


RIER. 


‘there in the beginning of 1892 as ‘Senta,”’ “« Fidelio,” | 


HE first concert this season of the Oratorio 
Society brought on one program the combination of 


ished his piano recital in the concert hall of the Madison | 4. most important and the most beautiful choral composi- 


Square Garden on Tuesday night of last week, his man- 
ager, Mr. C. F. Tretbar, took him around to Heim’s, in 


Twenty-seventh street, and introduced him to a score of 


newspaper men from Boston and New York. The Boston 


critics had come to New York on Mr. Tretbar’s invitation. | 


They had listened to the recital, and were full of praise 
for Paderewski. As the young pianist speaks five lan- 
guages the Boston people got along with him swimmingly. 


When he came to shake hands with them, however, they | 


Few athletes have the 
The company 


winced, for his grip was like iron. 
strength of hand that Paderewski possesses. 


sat down to a supper that was prolonged several hours. | 


Among those present were: Mr. H. M. Ticknor, of the Bos- 
ton ‘‘Beacon ;’’ Mr. T. P. Currier, of the Boston ‘*‘ Cou- 
rier ;’’ Mr. T. H. Jenks, of the Boston ‘‘ Transcript ;’* Mr. 
Howard, of the Boston ** Globe ;’’ Mr. Phillip Hale, of the 
Boston ‘‘ Home Journal ;’”’ Mr. Hugo Gorlitz, Mr. Henry 
W. Domett, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, Mr. Henry T. Finck, Mr. 
W. J. Henderson, Mr. Chester S. Lord, Mr. Reginald de 
Koven and Mr. Otto Floersheim. 
Boston ‘‘ Saturday Evening Gazette,”’ and Mr. C. L. Capen, 
of the Boston ‘ Times,’’ 
part of the evening, but had to leave for the Hub on the 
midnight train. 


Lewing, pianist, now residing in Boston, will give recitals 
this month at Oberlin, Detroit, Columbus, Dayton and a 
number of Indiana cities. 

Max Bendix’s Teacher.—From good authority, it is but 


tions which have been written since Beethoven, with the 
sole exception of Mendelssohn’s two great oratorios. The 
adjective important is the least that could be applied to 
Johannes Brahms’ best work, his ‘‘German Requiem, ”’ 
the epiteton beautiful is the only one that does justice to 
the third portion of Schumann’s “ Faust’’ music, These 


and 


were the two works interpreted last Saturday night and at 
the public rehearsal on Friday afternoon, and they drew 
fairly good sized audiences to the new Carnegie Music Hall. 
It seems a pity, however, that the lovers of choral music 
are not more numerous in this city, for a better or more 
persuasive program could not well be offered. 

The same cannot quite truthfully be said of the perform. 
ance, although it is willingly acknowledged here that Mr. 
Walter Damrosch handles a chorus better than he does an 


| orchestra, and that especially the female majority do more 


Mr. Ben Wolf, of the | 


were also present during the early | 


satisfactory work under his baton than either the male 
members of the Oratorio Society chorus or of his own 
moreover, lacked in 
Schumann 


orchestra. The ‘‘German Requiem, ”’ 
life and energy of interpretation, but the 
choruses were sung with somewhat that old time spirit and 
beauty and sonority of tone in the female voices that used 


to pervade the Oratorio Society in the times of the dynasty 


| of Damrosch feére. 
Miss Lewing’s December Engagements.— Miss Adele | 


The soloists were also only partially satisfactory. Miss 


Clementine de Vere’s voice was not quite suited to either 
l 


the Brahms or Schumann music, but, clever singer as she 


| always is, she made the best of the situation and sang 


justice to Mr. S. E. Jacobsohn to say that Mr. Max Bendix, | 


the eminent concertmaster of the Thomas Orchestra, does 
not claim to be anyone’s pupil but Mr. Jacobsohn’s, and he 


Miss Cotton’s New Address.—Miss Gussie Cotton, the 


cleanly and musically. Miss Olive Fremstadt, the new con- 
tralto, has a vocal organ of much mobility of timbre, but it 


is only in the lower chest register of sufficient sonority to 


| fill the large new Music Hall. 
was not a pupil at the high school in Berlin; neither was | 
he of Sauret, but simply played with the latter for pleasure. | 


young and talented pianist, whose successes have been 


repeatedly referred to inthese columns, is now a permanent 
resident of Chicago, her parents having removed thither 
from Shelbyville. 


Seventh Seid! Popular Concert. 


HE following telegram was read to the large 








audience assembled last Sunday night at the Lenox | 


Lyceum : 
SprincrieLtp, Mass., November 29, 1891. 
Anton Seidl, Lenox Lyceum, New York: 

Arrived in Springfield in time, but there is no train to New York before 
evening, owing to Connecticut Sunday laws. You may imagine my grief, 
but it is not my fault for having missed the golden opportunity to play 
under your glorious direction and your magnificent orchestra of fine ar- 
Have wired to Redpath Lyceum explaining my predicament. Shall 
REMENY!. 


tists. 
be only too glad if another date can be arranged. 

So Mr. Remenyi did not play, though many bets were 
made in the lobbies that the bald headed prophet of 
Remenyi-ism on the fiddle would turn up at the last minute 
and give one of his inimitable shows, but he didn’t. 

The amended program read as follows: 
Overture, ** Mignon’’. 
Serenade, for string orchestra (first time). .......... ioe 

Moderato, allegro con brio, andante religioso, allegro energico. 
** Les Préludes,’’ Symphonic Poem 
Largo (all violins) aia 
Aria, ‘‘ I) Barbiere di Seviglia”’ .... Rossini 
Louise Natali. 

Overture, ‘* Hero and Leander”’ (first*time).................. Fleischmann 
Victor Herbert, assistant conductor. Clifford Schmidt, concertmaster. 
Isidor Luckstone, accompanist. 

Victor Herbert played Gervais’ ‘* Fantasy ’’ on Schubert’s 
‘* Désir,”? and in response toa triple encore gave with ex- 
quisite taste ‘‘The Swan,”’ by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Galassi 
sang in his usual vociferous style the ‘‘ Evening Star,”’ 
from ‘“‘ Tannhauser,”’ and ‘‘ Eri tu’’ from ‘‘ Ballo in Masch- 
Mr. Galassi also sang an encore. Mrs. Natali 


era 


Miss Bertha Waltzinger had only very limited opportu- 
nities in the Schumann concerted soli to show atruly de- 
lightful soprano voice. 

The two gentlemen soloists, Mr. Henry Lincoln Case, 
tenor, and Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone, were in every 
way below the standard of what might be expected at 
these concerts ; in fact the tenor was quite a pitiful object 
to listen to. 


A New Cantata. 

66 ~ULNARE; or, The Crusader’s Ransom,” 

words by Mrs. Edgar Jarvis, music by Mr. Fran- 
cesco d’Auria, is a dramatic cantata recently published 
by I. Suckling & Sons, Toronto. Mr. d’Auria will be re- 
membered as, some eight or ten years ago, conductor of 
diflerent musical societies and orchestras in New York and 
Cincinnati, and through his association as conductor with 
Patti in her operatic tour of America in 1881-2. Since its 
inception in 1887 Mr. d’Auria has been head of the vocal 
department of the Toronto Conservatory of Music and he 
is also conductor of the Symphony Orchestra and Choral 
Society of the same city. Mr. d’Auria’s new cantata, 
which is scored for three principal characters, ‘‘Gulnare,”’ 
soprano ; ‘* The Crusader,”’ tenor ; and ‘‘Selim,’’ baritone 
or bass, a chorus of crusaders, sailors and Arabs, and 
full orchestra and military band, opens with a chorus of 
crusaders about to embark on their voyage to the Holy 
Land, followed by a solo in which the crusaders invoke 


the winds and waves to be favorable to their cause. A 


| storm arises and a chorus of prayer is sung, changing into 


thanksgiving as the storm lulls. The ‘‘ Crusader ”’ is taken 


| prisoner by ‘‘Selim,’’ a young Saracen chief, whose love 


| Arab prayer. 


sang with artistic finish and remarkable facility the ‘+ Ros- | 


| sini’’ threadbare aria, and had to sing an encore by Tosti. 
| The orchestral novelties were both welcome. 
Fleischmann, a native of San Francisco, who has been 
| studying in Berlin for some years past, revealed himself as 
| a young man of decided promise. His overture, thorough- 
ly modern in construction and form, might really be called 
|a symphonic poem. The themes are characteristic and 
well handled, the composition being romantic in spirit and 
the orchestration warmincolor. The composer knows how 
to use all the resources of modern instrumentation and his 
| effects are skillfully executed. The many figures in the 
| strings, the several very effective and dramatic climaxes, 
in fact the whole picture presented in the overture demon- 
| strates Mr. Fleischman to be the possessor of musical imag- 
ination and technical resources and rhythmical gifts. 
| It should be heard again under more favorable condi- 
| tions, for though it received very loving treatment at Mr. 
| Seidl’s hands it came at the end of a long program 
| when the orchestra was tired out. The Moor serenade 
| is curt, crisp in expression, technically well written, not 
very original, the first two movements being the best. Mr. 
Moor has greatly improved, however, in his workmanship 
and command of detail. There will be no concert next 
Sunday night. 


Mr. S. G. | ‘ 
acteristic of the text and as such is a remarkable exempli- 





for ‘*Gulnare’’ has met with no return. ‘ Gulnare’”’ 
nurses the wounded ‘ Crusader ’’ and fall in love with him. 
An episode is here introduced, being a ‘‘sarabande,’’ and 
‘*Selim’’ attempts to murder the ‘Cru- 
sader,’’ but kills ‘‘Gulnare’’ instead, cantata 
closes with a chorus descriptive of A 


striking feature of the music is that it is thoroughly char- 


and the 
her apotheosis. 


fication of the power of music to express language. Neces- 
sarily of a romantic character the opportunities afforded 
for brilliant orchestral effects are many, and Mr. d’Auria’s 
characterization of the instruments, we are informed, 
shows a fine appreciation of tonal colors and shades, and a 
pungent, poetic style of treatment. Especially brilliant 
features of the work are the ‘‘Berceuse”’ for ‘*Gulnare”’ 
and the concluding grand triumphal march for full 
chorus and orchestra and band accompaniment. The 
solos alsg are excellent. 

The work will be given its first public presentation by 
the Toronto Choral Society during the current season. 








A Musicale.—A number of musical people gathered in 
the parlors of Mrs. Fairman, the wife of the celebrated 
American landscape painter, Col. James Fairman, at the 
Hotel Gladstone, Saturday evening. A trio for three violins 
was performed by the Misses Fairman and Fred. W. Flint. 
Miss Louise Gerard sang by special request ‘* Annie Laurie,”’ 
Miss Flint played a number of selections on her violin, and 
Albert G. Thies sang ‘‘ Daddy’ and other popular songs. 
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HOME NEWS. 


- > 
Congratulations.—TuHe Musica Courier tenders its con- 
gratulations to J. H. Hahn and the faculty of the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music on the new and spacious quarters to 
which the conservatory has just removed. The location 
is on Woodward avenue at the Opera House crossing and 
is considered the most central pointin the city. The build- 
ing is 60x100, six stories high and is occupied corjointly 
with the music house of C, J. Whitney & Co. There are 
twenty-three class rooms of ample dimensions, a small hall 


for rehearsals, ladies’ reception room, a large office supplied 
with telephone and speaking tubes connecting with each 
room, a private office for the director and a fine concert 
hall on the second floor with a stage 22x48 and a seating 
capacity of 800. The equipments are modern in every re- 
spect and the entire establishment is a model of compact- 
ness and convenience. The Detroit Conservatory of Music 
enjoys a well founded reputation for honest, thorough work. 
For many years it has exercised a powerful influence in the 
cultivation of sound methods and musical taste in its local- 
ity and Tue Musica Courter reiterates with emphasis its 
good wishes for continued and increased success. 

Groschel Conservatory.—The first pupils’ concert this 


season was given at the conservatory parlors in Brooklyn, 


which were packed with the friends and patrons of the in- 


stitution. The principal features of the program were 
two baritone solos, ‘*‘My Queen,”’ and ‘It Was Not So to 
Be, ”’ 


Dream,”’ from *‘Lohengrin,’’ Miss Josie M, Kinkel; pianoduo, 


sung by Mr. David Liebmann ; soprano solo, ‘* Elsa’s 


variations on a theme by Beethoven, Saint-Saéns, played 
by Miss Susie H. King and Mr. Max Spicker, and tenor 
solos, ‘‘ Es blinkt der Thau ” 
Mr. William Bartels. 
a recent and valuable addition to our resident artists in 


and ** Die Rose, ’’ sung by 


The concert served also to introduce 


the person of Mr. Rudolph Nagel, violoncellist, who played 
a nocturne by Chopin and ‘*Elfentanz’”’ (a presto move- 
ment) by Popper. For an encore, Mr. Nagel played the 


‘* Traumerei in masterly style. He will hereafter be 


connected with the conservatory as one of the staff. 

This Is Bad Management -— Vladimir de Pachmann, 
the pianist, refused to play in Erie, Pa., last Friday night, 
because he had an upright instead of a grand piano at 
To 


ask an artist of Pachmann’s calibre to play in public on 


Rochester and became incensed at the treatment. 
in upright piano shows bad management that should be 
rectified. The Erie ‘*Morning Dispatch’ vented its feel- 
ings as follows in its issue of last Saturday: 
A disciple there was of Chopin 
Who on the piano could bang; 
But when he struck Erie 
He seemed very weary 
And didn't show up worth a dang. 

Castellano’s Concert.—Mr. Castellanos gave a concert at 
Sehr Brothers Hall Tuesday of last week, 
Mrs. Fred Schilling, Jr., 
Mr, Van der Gutch. 


The playing of the ‘* Kreutzer Sonata’’ by Mr. Castellanos 


assisted by 
Misses Hatch, Perez, Moleno and 


and Mr. Van der Gutch was well done, but Mr. Castellanos 
appeared to better advantage in his solo numbers. 
The audience, which was a large one, was lavish in ap- 


plause and floral tributes were abundant. 


Scharwenka Conservatory.—The second concert of the 
Scharwenka Conservatory was given last Wednesday even- 


ing at Behr Brothers Hall. The hall was crowded with the 


g 
students and their friends and as each performer appeared 
he was warmly greeted. The program was well selected 
and was well given throughout. The following gentlemen, 
Walter 


Petzet’ pianist ; Adolf Hartdegen, ’cellist ; Richard Arnold, 


members of the conservatory faculty, took part: 
violinist ; Edward Schloman, basso, and Isidor Luckstone, 
accompanist. 

Two of Mr. Petzet’s compositions were played, a rhap- 
sodie for the piano, and a trio for piano, and violin, and 
’cello 

The Harlem 


Philharmonic 


Philharmonic Concert.—The Harlem 
Society will give its first concert to-morrow 
evening in Madison Hall, Madison avenue and 125th street. 
Mr 


formers will be Mrs. Julie Wyman and Xaver Scharwenka, 


Fleck is the conductor of the band, and his solo per- 


the latter of whom will play his own piano concerto in C 
minor. The orchestral pieces will be Liszt’s polonaise in 
5, Beethoven’s second symphony and the overture to 
‘ Tannhauser.”’ 


” 


Merry Monarch, 


io a large business at the Broadway Theatre. 


‘* The Merry Monarch ”’ continues to 


‘“* The Lion 


Tamer ”’ is in preparation. 
La Cigale.—‘' La Cigale’’ will probably run all winter 
at the Garden Theatre. Seats are selling a month in ad- 


vance. 
New York College of Music.—Alexander Lambert will 
give a concert at the New York College of Music on Friday 


evening next. 


Symphony Society.—The second concert of the Sym- 
phony Suciety will take place next Saturday night. 
Mrs. Ritter Goetze will be the soloist. 


Kneisel Quartet.—The Kneisel Quartet Club will give 








its second concert this season in Sherry’s new concert hall, | prano, was the leading attraction, She sang Verdi’s 


Thirty-seventh street and Fifth avenue, on Friday evening, 
December 11, with the assistance of Mr. Ferruccio B. 
Busoni, pianist. The program is as follows: Quartet in D, 
Haydn; quartet in A, opus 41, No. 3, Schumann; quintet 
for piano and strings in E minor, Sinding, first time in 
New York, 

Boston Symphony Concert.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will give its second concert this season at Chick- 
ering Hall next Tuesday evening, December 8. The pro- 
gram is as follows: Symphony poem, ‘‘Don Juan,” Rich- 
ard Strauss ; concerto for violoncello in A minor, opus 83, 
Volkmann ; unfinished symphony in B minor, Schubert; 
prelude, ‘* Die Meistersinger,’? Wagner. Mr. Alwin Schroe- 
der will be the soloist. 

Mr. Towers Will Lecture.—The Metropolitan College 
of Music announces three lectures to be given in Steinway 
Hall by Mr. John Towers, an Englishman now resident in 
Indianapolis, on the following subjects: ‘‘ English Glee 
and Madrigal Writers,’ ‘How to Sing,’’ and ‘* The Five 
Musical Giants.’’ The lectures are to be free. 

W. P. Apthorp.—Mr. William P. Apthorp, of the Boston 
‘¢ Transcript,’’ well known through his translations of Wag- 
ner’s writings and his essays on musical topics generally, 
has been invited to deliver an address before the National 
Conservatory of Music of America, Nos. 126 and 128 East 
Seventeenth street, on Thursday evening, December 17, at 
8 o’clock. Mr. Apthorp’s subject is ‘‘Evolution in Music.” 

Music Teachers Elect Officers.—In the parlors of the 
‘«Woman’s Journal ”’ was held last week in Boston the ad- 
journed annual meeting for the election of officers of the 
New England Public School Music Teachers’ Association. 
These officers were elected : 

President, O. B. Brown, Malden ; vice-presidents, Nathan 
Lincoln, Cambridge ; J. M. McLaughlin, Boston ; secretary 
and treasurer, George A. Veazie, Jr., Chelsea; directors, 
J. J. Kimball, Manchester, N. H.; W. W. Kays, Lawrence 
and Haverhill; George F. Wilson, Wakefield and Beverly. 

A paper upon ‘*Solemnization of Guido Aretinus ; a Fixed 
or Movable Do,’’ was read by O. B. Brown, which was 
followed by a discussion. 

The Musurgia.—The Musurgia, which is still in a flour- 
ishing condition, gave last Tuesday evening in the Music 
Hall at Fifty-seventh street, under the leadership of Mr 
William B. Chapman, its first concert of this season. 

The hall was crowded with a gaily dressed audience, for 
A brilliant 
scene was the consequence of a general acquiescence to 
the request, and an equally brilliant program charmed the 
audience. The club never sang better, and it was also 
most fortunate in having the assistance of three such ad- 
mirable artists as Louise Natali, Miss Olive Frem- 
stadt, whose delicious contralto voice has already begun 
to stir flattering comment, although the young artist is 
yet new to our concert halls, and Mr. Adolf Brodsky. 
The latter’s masterly playing of Bach’s intricate ‘+ Cha- 
conne’’? won a storm of applause. Mr. Chapman’s ar- 
rangement of ‘+ Oft in the Stilly Night ’? was extremely 


evening dress was strenuously insisted upon. 


effective. 

Paderewski in Philadelphia.—Paderewski played at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on Monday night, 
with Walter Damrosch and his orchestra. 

Lena Little’s Song Recital.—Miss Lena Little, the con- 
tralto, gave a very interesting song recital last Wednesday 
afternoon, at the new Music Hall. Miss Little was assisted 
by Leopold Godowsky, the pianist. 

The Tuesday Musicale.—The Tuesday Musicale, of 
Detroit, recently held one of their interesting meetings and 
the following program was given : 

Program arranged by 
Mrs. Olin and Mrs. DeLano. 


“Tl Ciel Stellato”’ , caveks deel Ak Packs stones csenehiwe Pinsuti 
Miss Andrus. Mrs. Sawyer. 
ROMO. oi occ ccscvcsctocsicovsedscbecns . ivdecdae’ 'évened Wieniawski 
Miss Leggett. 
NET, oes senna sdasmensece nee aahe nanceteen hae nAcs (sccnleabheaad ae Thomé 
Mrs. Sawyer. 
Etude, “* Mignon’”’.... ......... slouniahe chaseghenesiaxtean Shute 
Miss Bessie Stridiron, 
GPCI GONG... .22cccccocedccrsocsvecveee ve seoecereveos. ceeceecss Bédhm 
Mrs. Sawyer. 
UN nak weeds ooeesed 
““ What the Bird Say ”..... [ soe weepesssrsevcscscnecne cons saeserds Cowen 
Mrs, Andrus. Mrs. Sawyer. 
Polomaise Brillante, apy OB. <:.... svidessemsodee rave sees devs eerdens Chopin 


Miss Biddle. 
Second piano and quartet accompaniment. 
Mrs. Gray. 
Mr. Speil. 
Mr. Abel. 


Miss Leggett. 
Miss Trowbridge. 

8 o'clock at Schwankovsky’s Hall. 

Miss Franklin’s Song Recitals.—Miss Gertrude Frank- 
lin, the well-known soprano, gave two very successful 
song recitals in Steinert Hall, November 9 and 17. Miss 
Franklin was assisted by her pupil, Mrs. W. H. Prior, a 
contralto. 

Daughters of the Revolution.—At a concert of the 
Daughters of the Revolution held at the Democratic Club 


Rooms, Harlem, November 24, Miss Fannie Hirsch, so- 








‘*Ritorna Vincitor,”’ from ‘Aida,’’ and was rapturously 
encored. As an encore she sang A. J. Davis’ ‘‘ Swallow, 
Roving Swallow.” 


Mrs. Ogden Crane.—Mrs. Ogden Crane has been en- 
gaged as solo soprano for the oratorio of ‘‘ Messiah,’’ to be 
given on Thursday evening, December 17, by the Euterpea 
Singing Society at the new Madison Music Hall. 


Mansfield.—Mr. Albert M. Mansfield will give a vocal 
and instrumental concert at Hardman Hall this evening, 
and will ‘be assisted by the following well-known artists: 
Miss Louise Gerard, Miss Adela Strauss, Miss Corinne 
Flint and Mr. Albert G. Thies. 


Albert G. Thies.—Mr. M. L. Ruben has secured Mr. 
Albert Thies, the tenor, for a term of three years. 


Corey’s Lectures.—Mr. N. J. Corey has been giving his 
course of lectures on the life and works of Richard Wag- 
ner, in Detroit, before large and enthusiastic audiences. 
The lectures were in every way a great success. Mr. Corey 
illustrates with 200 stereopticon views, besides musical 
selections. He will lecture in Boston and vicinity in Janu- 
ary, and in New York and Philadelphia in March. 


Mendelssohn Quartet Club.—The Mendelssohn Quartet 
Club gave a concert at Port Jervis, Monday night, Novem- 
ber 23. The following was the program : 


Quartet, ** Bugle Song”’..... .......08: antechce Cab ie<Gnad caseinpe 
Mendelssohn Quartet Club. 
Song, “God Guard Thee, Love” (from the “ Trumpeter of 
gg He Een Pe heaR ee Tee FT Te PEE PP GH Es oy amy Nessler 
Mr. Metcalf. 
Quartet, “* Annie Laurie” ... 
Song, “ Angel at the Window’ 
Mr. Dennison. 
Duet, “ The Moon Hath Raised Her Lamp Above”’........ 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Metcalf. 


’ 





Quartet — 
** Oft in the Stilly Night”’.... | 
Aa: 4 E seccepesyveceende vesgvetaceesecenee Moor 
Treachery”’..... ivvesheds 
Songs— 
PAT Pee NEN Neck cd cokcnanevech oocsnertonath chee sosane Hawley 
Tie Abra BBG BEN iain ied ccaccd sty de chvogabvctsabe Balfe 
Mr. Hawley. 
eg TE EE A I sch dnd tig nt ori gu ncdincesanannel Grell 
Mr. Dennison and Mr. Clarke. 
Quartet— 
8 icc. cones niengtne dae dy ens debbibidatied ocsoccct taal Jungst 
* Thor Tienet, 1 Sea Tete Dare oan inn dese cectassave, asd Hawley 
ES GE en nde cuapbhened} Meekpne ces. v voscosen ee 
Mr. Clarke. 
Ouastat, * Good Mig”... ..000s0ike yess ciavecqnnsn sn eeyls sd okies ase ettile Buck 


The members of the club are Mr. Wm. Dennison, James 
A. Metcalf, Chas. Herbert Clarke and C. B. Hawley. The 
hall was crowded to its fullest capacity, and the various 
pieces rendered were encored with great éclat. The duet 
given by Messrs. Clarke and Metcalf was well sung and 
duly encored. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


>———— 


The Vienna Phiiharmonic,—The Philharmonic 
Society, of Vienna, is out with its prospectus, They give 
eight concerts during the winter, Among the principal 
works to be’produced are three symphonies, Beethoven Nos. 
1, 3, 7, and Overture, op. 117; Berlioz overture ‘* King Lear,’’ 
Brahms’ serenade, op. 16; Bruchner symphony No. 1 (first 
time), &c. 


From “Friend Fritz,’’—The ‘Trovatore,’”’ of 
Milan, has in its last number two fine scenic pictures from 
the new opera ‘‘ Amigo Fritz.’’ 

A New Russian Opera.—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s new 
opera, ‘*Mlada,”’ will have its first production in St. Peters- 
burg. Advanced reports predict that it will surpass any- 
thing ever produced on the Russian stage. 

Mozart Manuscripts at Berlin,—The Berlin Royal 
Library is particularly rich in autograph manuscripts of 
Mozart. It has over two hundred, and among them are 
the scores of seven operas and twenty-three symphonies. 

A New Choral Work.—A choral setting of Brown- 
ing’s ‘*Women and Roses’? was a sweet novelty at the 
Crystal Palace, London. The composer, C. A. Lidgey, is 
credited with a successful accomplishment of his task. 

Ye Organists of Ye Olden Times,—The following, 
copied from some organ concertos by Charles Avison of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and published 1766, may interest our 
readers : ‘* The accustomed performer on the organ or 
harpsichord will easily fill up the harmonies of his part as 
directed by the figures in thorough bass. It was therefore 
thought unnecessary to crowd the page with a multiplicity 
of notes, which only serve to embarrass the melody.’’ 
What would some of our organists make of music printed 
like thisnow? Most likely something more than the melody 
would be embarrassed. 

Colonne in Russia.—The great French conductor 
Colonne recently gave successful orchestral concerts at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. The programs consisted for 


the greater part of works of the modern French school and 
the performances were much applauded. 

An Actor ’Cellist.—Mr. Auguste Van Biene, the 
violoncellist, has recently taken to the stage, and appeared 
with considerable success in Planquette’s opera of ‘ Rip 
He proposes to rent a London theatre next 


Van Winkle.’’ 
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year, in order to produce a pathetic play in which he can 
show his skill both as an actor and a musician. 

More Mascagni, — Mascagni’s third opera, ‘‘ The 
Rantzaus,’’ will be produced for the first time at the 
Pergola Theatre, Florence, in October next. The com- 
poser is now busy upon his fourth opera, the subject of 
which is based upon Heine’s ‘‘ Radcliffe.” 

Piano Playing Pays.—In referring to the financial 
results of his farewell concerts in London the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette’ said: ‘The price of a pianist is an unknown 
quantity, but the earnings of Mr. Paderewski in the three 
weeks that preceded his departure to America afford a 
striking illustration of his unequaled popularity. The 
Polish pianist appeared on nineteen different occasions dur- 
ing that period, taking stated fees on eleven occasions and 
‘running the show’ on his own risk at the other times. 
The result was a net profit to Mr. Paderewski of £2,430.” 

OR SALE—A fine old violoncello of sweet tone. Price 
$800. Address Joseph Hornsteiner, 27b Potsdamer 
strasse, Berlin, Germany. 








The Liederkranz Concert. 

HE German Liederkranz made, in our estima- 
tion, somewhat of a mistake when they left their 
beautiful and cosey private hall on Fifty-eighth street and 
Park avenue to give their first concert of the season on 
last Sunday night at the new Music Hall and before a pay- 
ing audience. 
the vast building was absolutely sold out, great enthusiasm 


prevailed and everybody seemed pleased with everybody | 
else; but in point of judgment of their own abilities they made | 
It is one thing to sing for one’s fel. | 


a slight overestimate. 


low members and a few invited friends at your own home, | 


Not a mistake socially or financially, for | 


ITALIAN OPERA IN CHICAGO. 


Second Week—Chit Chat. 


Nor grudge Romance’s quaint, beguiling mask ; 
Let truth the masquerade of fiction wear, 
To ease the toil worn laborer at his task 
And with the charm of fancy banish care. 
** * 
Swans sing before they die. "Twere no bad thing 
If certain folks would die before they sing. 
“*e# * 
Great is the truth and mighty above all things, and will prevail. 
* *- * 


The critic must not be coerced by the “ what is,’’ but ever keep in 
mind ** what ought to be.” 
* * * 
Is this the land of song ennobled line ? 
Is this the land where genius ne’er in vain 
Poured forth his lofty strain ? 
—** Death of Chatterton,” Coleridge. 


*- ¢ * 


I have been seeking voice knowledge this week. and have found for 
every supposed orthodox doctrine a heterodox dogma of equal strength. 
One may find plenty of register fiends, and again, ‘‘ Every sound of the 
| human voice is produced by the same means and generated in the same 
place.’’—Randegger. 


Then: 

Mr. Behnke agrees with the best authorities that when singing in chest 
tone or falsetto the voice box rises gradually with each higher tone. “A 
teacher who insists upon his pupils keeping their voice boxes. perfectly 
Kofler. 


te 2 


* * * 





| still commits a serious mistake.”’ 


But what about this ? 

** There are teachers who instruct pupils voluntarily to raise the larynx 
to gain power, thereby stretching the trachea to its utmost. These 
| teachers have not been successful singers.’’— Weber. 
| ae * 


and quite a different affair when you go and hire a public | 


hall and give aconcert to which you charge admission. | 


The standard which usually applies to an amateur singing 
society is then raised, and it cannot truthfully be asserted 
that the members of the male chorus of the German Lieder- 
kranz came quite up to the required altitude. 

There were two factors present which made the perform- 
ance of the overweighted program enjoyable. These were 
Ignace J. Paderewski and the female chorus of the Lieder- 
The latter sang Schubert’s exquisitely beautiful 
voices and alto solo charm- 


kranz. 


serenade in F for female 


ingly, and so did Miss Olive Fremstadt, the alto solo; but | 


why was the original pretty piano accompaniment changed 
to one of clumsy orchestration? Paderewski played the 
Schubert B flat impromptu, the Schubert-Liszt 
kling,’? and thereupon as an encore his own ‘‘Menuet & 
l’Antique ; afterward he was heard in Chopin’s F 
sharp major impromptu, the same composer's C sharp 
minor waltz and the Liszt twelfth rhapsody. All these 
numbers have been spoken of at length in these col- 
umns, and it is therefore only necessary to state that the 
greatest pianist of recent date again demonstrated that he 
has no rival here for either beauty of tone, charm of ex- 
pression and poetry of phrasing, and it goes without say- 
ing that he carried the house by storm. 


As for the singing of the Liederkranz they have done | 


much better on many occasions in the concerts at their own 
hall. The Bach cantata for mixed voices went raggedly ; 
the Storch ‘‘Nachtzauber ’’ 4 cafe//a chorus was not sung 
clearly, and in the Jtingst encore they gave, short asit is, they 
began in D and finished inC. As for the male chorus work 
in ‘‘Columbus,”’ they were entirely overweighted by its 
difficulties. 3 

Mr. Zollner’s work was, as a composition, somewhat dis- 
appointing. If it was 
competitive compositions the judges’ estimate was correct. 
It is an overambitious and very pretentious work. Mr. 
Zollner, like Wagner, wrote his own words and music, but 
it happens that in reality only the words are his own, while 
The finale of the first act and 


one of the uncrowned Milwaukee 


the music is all Wagnerian. 
the beginning of the third act of ‘*Lohengrin,’’ the Sword 
Motive (which Wagner himself cribbed from Weber) and 
the first half of the third act from ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde”’ 
have all so boldly been imitated that one involuntarily, in 
the course of the hour and a half which the work lasts, 
asks one’s self: ‘‘Is there, then, nothing original, nothing 
but Wagner imitation in this entire composition? ”’ 
There are two things in it which are not Wag- 


Yes, 
there is! 
nerian, 
The one is the introduction of ‘** Yankee Doodle in the 
finale of the first half of the work and at the moment when 
At this period it is 


the Spaniards set out to find America. 
certainly a stupid anachronism which could only have been 
introduced ad captandum. The other is a Spanish song in A 


minor for tenor,which is really very pretty and quite origi- | 


nal and which was sung by Mr. Robert Kaufmann in a very 
artistic manner. 


The other soli were in the hands of Miss Emma Juch and | 


Emil Fischer. The latter had lost the last remnants of his 
voice and had to be excused on account of hoarseness, and 
Miss Juch was not in much better trim, her voice sounding 
very tired and worn out. She had earlier in the program 
given the ‘‘Abscheulicher”’ aria from Beethoven’s ‘ Fi- 
delio’’ and had added as an encore the ‘‘ Freudvoll und 
Liedvoll’’ from ‘‘Egmont.”’ 


*¢ Erl. | 


ANY state that a broad, declamatory style 
| of vocalism is foreign to the Italian school, but in an 
essay Tomlins says: ‘‘ Peculiar to the Italian method there 
is a throat expansion which partially resists and wholly 
controls the breath, intensifying the tone and by reaction on 
the system arousing the inner nature.’’ Mrs. Brinkerhoff lays 
| the vocal cornerstone: ‘‘ You must utter the vowels aright,” 
and Mr. Patton adds mortar when he writes: ‘‘ Tell me how 
you breathe and I will tell you how you sing.’’ Capiani 
| gives us a somewhat untruthful truth in “There is but one 
method, and that is to sing naturally.”’ The ardent wor- 
shippers at the altar of early Italian vocal methods will be 
shocked by the following : 

* The Italian method, a supposed legacy of truth regarding voice train- 
ing, is obstinately clung to despite the fact that nobody has shown it to 
have a distinctive existence. There are no earlier records of method 
than Francesco Tosi, 1723, and Mancini, 1756, and they demonstrate 
no fundamental doctrines. Sieber published in 1858 a complete theory of 
the art of singing, and he is supposed to be giving us the fruits of his 
fathers in voice—Porpora, Tedi, Pistocchi, Leo—but in no respect are his 
| Sayings wiser than those of the leading professors of this age.'’—Root. 
| 2. 

I have wondered whether our leading vocal artists study 
psychology and apply it. For some rdles methinks a soli- 
tary thinking and reading course with McCosh, Dr. J. Bald- 
win, of State University, Austin, Tex., or Spencer in one’s 
| hands would be better than mere lessons or a coach, for the 

maxim of Solon, ‘‘Gnothi seauton”’ (know thyself), 7. ¢., 

to know the motive power of good andevil and apply their 
| action, seems to be to a degree neglected by many of our 
Talking of coaches, we have Mr. A. D. Duvivier, 
I hard- 


singers. 
late of London and Paris, with us in Chicago now, 


ly know what he will find to do in this country, for we do 


not have a great crying need of operatic coaching in the 
Windy City. His records seem to be brilliant, and his capa- 


bilities, according to his pamphlets, are of the highest. | 
| Another new comer is Adolph Carpé, pianist, who gave a | 


début recital this week and was very severely criticised by 
the press. 

Mr. Carpé came, like myself, from Cincinnati, and I think 

| itisa kind of grudge against that fine old city’s past brill- 


iant musical record that prepares for any of her late | 


residents a warm reception here. You’re all right, Carpé ; 
a little rubbing against the grain won’t hurt. 
across some quaint little things in my last week’s reading. 
Dr. Burney, in his ‘‘ Musical Tour in Italy ’’ (1771), tells of 
the famous St. Onofrio Conservatory, where Pergolesi was 
taught, as was Cimarosa at Santa Maria di Loretto in Na- 
ples. These were the first schools known as conservatories. 
He writes: ‘‘This morning I went to the conservatory of 


| St. Onofrio and visited all the rooms where the boys prac- | 


tice, sleep and eat. On the first flight of stairs was a 
| trumpeter screaming upon his instrument; in the second 
was a French horn bellowing. In the common practicing 
room there was a Dutch concert, consisting of eight harp- 
sichords, as many violins and several voices, all perform- 
| ing different things and in different keys; others writing 
in the same room. The beds, which are in the same room, 
serve as seats for the players. Out of thirty boys practic- 
ing but two played the same piece. * * * The trum- 
pets and horns fag on the stairs or on the top of the house. 
* * During winter the boys rise two hours before it 
is light, from which time they continue their exercise, an 
hour and a half at dinner excepted, till 8 o’clock at night. 
* * * This constant perseverance for a number of 


I have come | 


years, with genius and good teaching, must produce great 
musicians.”’ 

I also came across a fact in Anthony 4 Wood proving that 
Lulli and the ‘ vingt-quatre violons du roi’’ were not alone 
a French institution, as he writes: ‘‘ Thomas Baltzar, from 
Lubeck, was at the Restoration placed at the head of the 
king’s celebrated band of ‘four and twenty fiddlers all of a 
row,’ as the old song has it, for viols were then began to 
go out of fashion and be replaced by violins which His 
Majesty considered ‘more airie and brisk than viols.’” 


‘*Music’s Monument,” gives an 


Thomas Mace, in his 
account of a musical service in York Cathedral in 1664: 
‘“*The church was cramming and squeezing full. * * * 
You must take notice that they had then a custom (which I 
hear not of in any other cathedral), which was before the 
sermon the whole congregation sang a psalm together with 
the choir and organ, and you must know that there was a 
most excellent, large, plump, lusty, full speaking organ, 
which cost (as I am credibly informed) £1,000. This being 
let out into all the fullness of its stops began the psalm. 
But when that vast concording unity of the whole congre- 
gational chorus came thundering in, even so it made the 
very ground shake. Oh, the unutterable, ravishing soul’s 
delight, in the which I was so transported into high con- 
templation that no room was left in my whole man for any- 
thing below divine and heavenly raptures.”’ 

I also read in an old magazine (1869) ‘that Messrs. 
Broadwood gave £2,000 for three logs of mahogany from 
Honduras (15 feet long by 33 inches) ; the grain when highly 
polished resembled the ripple of water moved by the wind 
and this wood was called ocean wood.”’ 

Another curious item I found relates how at the Handel 
commemoration in 1784, ‘‘two learned and self sufficient 
musicians, Dr. Hayes, of Oxford, and Dr. Miller, of Don- 
caster, were determined to give their gratuitous services as 
conductors. It was arranged between themselves that one 
should conduct the first part and the other the second. 
When the time of the performance had arrived and Mr. 
Cramer, the leader, had given the signal tap with his bow, 
casting his eyes around he saw, to his astonishment, a 
tall, gigantic figure with an immense powdered toupee, in 
full court costume, with a bag and sword and a huge roll 
of parchment in his hand that was to serve him as a baton. 
‘Who is that gentleman, pray,’ was Mr. Cramer’s natural 
was the reply. ‘And what is he 
‘Be so kind,’ rejoined 


‘Dr. Hayes,’ 
going to do?’ ‘To beat time.’ 
Mr. Cramer, ‘as to tell that gentleman that when he has sat 
The discomfited doctor took his seat.’’ 


inquiry. 


down I will begin.’ 

The custom of having a conductor elevated before the 
band with a baton is not, as wecan therefrom glean, a very 
Catilina, 


long standing one. In a note to Sallust’s ‘* ” are 
found words to the effect that a right of the senators of 
Rome was to have a particular place set apart for them at 
public spectacles, called orchestra, next the stage in the 
theatre, and next the arena inthe amphitheatre. This was 
first granted them by P. Cornelius Scipio the elder, 218 B. c. 
Hence the word orchestra is sometimes put for the senate 
itself. 
1771, a graphic passage as to the earliest transition from 
the ancient clavecin or harpsichord of his boyhood to the 


‘*I have just come,’’ he says, 


I have just readin a letter of Mozart, date, Vienna, 


more modern instrument. 
‘from a person by the name of Steiner [should be spelled 
Stein], who has shown me a marvelous invention which he 





calls a pianoforte, and in which the sound is produced by 
the aid of a hammer fallingonthe string. Itis a wonderful 
invention, especially when I come to think of all the charm- 
It 


| marked that Beethoven commonly used a Stein piano. 


ing effects which may be produced by it.’’ may be re- 

It will be remembered that Viator, the humble German 
mechanic to whom the first notion of the square piano oc- 
The 


| grand, as is well known (Schroeder or Christofali), existed 


curred, never reaped any benefit from his ideas. 


| prior to the square. In rereading the notable ‘ History 
| of the Clafier,’ 
| (Leipsic), a most admirable and philologically correct 
| compendium, I the of 


Johann Christoph Wiklef (Anspach, 1750), who introduced 


’ by Dr. Oscar Paul, my revered teacher 


noticed eventful improvements 


little strips of brass instead of raven’s quills, thereby pro- 
| ducing a much clearer tone and heavier touch; likewise 
the (1768) of 


stripes to be struck by docks covered with buffalo skin. 


Taskin, who caused the 


He 


invention Paschal 


|named those instruments ‘‘Clavecins en peau Buffle 


| Every student of music and every manufacturer and dealer 
| should possess Dr. Paul’s inimitable monograph, which is 


a-monument of careful research. (Published by H. A. 


| Payne, Leipsic, 1868.) 


| Is it generally known that huge xylophones were the 


early representatives of church bells? D’Ortigues, in his 


| History of Church Music,”’ tells of these instruments being 
largely in use by Eastern prelates, laid on mats of straw 
and struck by sticks. In the famous tower of the ‘ Gi- 
ralda,’’ in Seville,* a monster xylophone of this type, in the 
form of a great cross, still exists. 

But enough of this gossip. On Monday night we heard 


Gounod’s ‘Romeo et Juliette’ in French, libretto by Bar- 


bier and Carré, first played at the Thédtre Lyrique, April 
27, 1867 (in French), and at Covent Garden in Italian, July 





*See new Madison Square Garden tower, New York, for clever 
imitation. 
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11, 1867. The Auditorium was opened by Patti with this 
opera. It is the sole survivor of twelve settings to music 
--Benda, 1772; Schwanberg, 1782; Marescalchi, 1789; 


Rumling, 1790; Delayrac, 1792 ; Steibelt, 1793 ; Zingarelli, 
1796; Guiglielmi, 1816; Voccai, 1826; Bellini, 1830; Mar- 
chetti, 1865; Gounod, 1867. It is interesting, as it gives 
the leading soprano and tenor great opportunities, but it is 
excruciatingly long (five long acts). The opening was 
sadiy marred by false entries of the strings in the fugato 
and abominable cacophony of the chorus in the prologue, 
which had much better have been omitted, as it was most 
evident to the casual observer that it was insufficiently re- 
hearsed. It falls behind ‘‘ Faust’’ in every way as a dra- 
matic success, as the play is sadly mutilated to suit the 
composer’s ends. 

Eames recovered herself to a certain degree from the 

Lohengrin ’’ failure. She is an ideal ‘‘Juliet’’ in per- 
sonal stage presence, and she evinced fire and fervor in her 
acting in the trying and lengthy love scenes with Jean de 
Reszké ; but even in the well-known and well-nigh hack- 
neyed waltz song in the first act she did not infuse her 
voice with brilliancy, as her intonation was not true and 
She scored, 
however, a great success with the audience, as did Jean de 


the execution seemed to overtax her technic. 


Reszké (‘* Romeo’’) by his really fine dramatic impersona- | 


tion, and we cannot but speak in the highest terms of 
eulogy of his impassioned use of his voice, which was clear 
and true asa bell evenin the highest register. Edouard, 
the basso, created a furore by his sublime work in the wed- 


ding scene. 


Mab”’ ballad with telling dash. 


audience as ‘‘ Tybalt.”’ 

Vinche as ‘* Capulet ’’ had a severe attack of the ‘‘shakes,’’ 
an illness marring an otherwise capable organ. The house 
It was, in short, the 
most satisfactory night of opera so far. 


was small but very enthusiastic. 


I 


‘Dinorah,’’ a most uninteresting and antiquated attempt 


by Meyerbeer, was a complete fiasco on Wednesday ; even 
Van Zandt, being in bad form, failed to make an impression 
in the **Shadow Dance’’ scene. Ravogli, who is fast winning 
her way to the front as a deservedly prime favorite, won | 
the most applause and the warmest encore she has yet had. 
We are to be afflicted with that inanity, ‘‘Sonnambula,”’ 


Saturday, and next week the startling repertory of 
‘**Otello,’’ ** Rigoletto,’’ ‘* Martha” and ** Norma’’(Lehmann | 


on 
lébut) is offered. I can safely predict that the houses will | 
not be great, for Chicago has spoken. She does not want 
‘* Dinorah’”’ or works of that ilk. 

‘*Don Juan,’’ ‘*The Meister- 


‘Sonnambula,’”’ 
Where 


singer ?”’ 


are ‘* Fidelio,’’ 


Che news comes that the original score of ‘* The Hugue- | 


nots,’ 


’ with Meyerbeer’s interlineations and autograph in- 


structions, has just been discovered in the library of the 


National Lyric Theatre. 


In reading Mendelssohn’s letters I have just come across 
**Cold and 
I 


Meyerbeer has ever seemed artificial 


that master’s dictum on ‘* Robert the Devil.’’ 


heartless,’’ says he; ‘‘a poor devil and little effect.”’ 


must confess that 
ind stagey to me, although Heine tells us that the man’s 
devotion to his art was so thorough and genuine that 
‘were the angel who blows the last trump to blow out of 
tune Giacomo would quite possibly out of sheer disgust 
remain in statu quo and decline to take any part in the 
general resurrection !”’ 

I st read Heine's letter from Paris, in which, 
March 1, 1836, he describes the brilliant first night of ‘*The 


have ju 


of the night before. I can only refer the 


MUSICAI 


Huguenots ”’ 
of THE 
etters of Heine to 


CouRIER to those scintillating ten 
No. 9, on 


Rossini and Meyerbeer, is one of the most perfect delinea- 


readers 


Lewald on Paris art matters. 


tions of two divergent characters ever penned. 


At this juncture I would like to mention that most inter- 


esting work, **Les Chansons Populaires de Canada,’’ by 
M. Ernest Gagnon (Robert Morgan, Quebec, 1880; second 
edition), and the interesting articles on Lower Canadian 
folk song by Dr. Larne in the ‘‘ Foyer Canadien”’ of 1863. 

s scarcely widely known that scores of the most touch- 


melodies of old France have found their ark of safety 


that wonderfully interesting old province of Quebec 


New France’’). We have as national melodies our rich 


+ 
t 


store in the Spanish and Creole music, the dances of 


Mexico and the voyageurs’ chansons, and every American 
yag ) 


musician should become familiar with the 100 specimens 


iven in the above remarkable work, that has called the 
ittention of many savants to the song treasures of ‘* Fair 
anada’’ (vide the ‘*Ephémérides’’ feuilletons of the 


Montreal ‘* Gazette,’’ by Wm. McLennan, 1886). 


I've tried to waken with a loving care 

Some echo of the joyance of these lays, 
Which sound as sweetly on Canadian air 

As neath the skies of France in olden days. 


* 0e¢* | 


How often has each song been lightly sung 
By lips that now are silent for all time ! 
How often has each tender cadence flung 
O'er distant seas the magic of its chime ! | 
*- *- 
Oblivion's self was softened by their grace, 
And stored them safe within a people's heart, 
To share the fortunes of a songful race 
And charm us with the artlessness of art. 
. > . 


ce 
t 


Each chanson is commented upon; ¢. g., ‘* Malbrouck ! 


| so that I shall be deprived of the pleasure of attending. 


Grand Prairie Seminary, Onarga (which institution has had 
a conservatory for nearly twenty-five years !) I shall be un- 
able to attend. | 


Ziegfeld Chicago College of Music December 17. 

receipt of a very interesting and beautiful program in 

Old German illuminated type of the season’s dates of the Chi- | 
| cago Musical College. 
ly get ample musical pabulum from ourcolleges. The num- 
ber of recitals is becoming an onus to the critic. He cannot 
attend but a tenth part of them. 


guenots ’’—the first great house of the season, and the 
first approach (saving ‘‘ Lohengrin”’) to grand opera that 
we have had. 
It was flat at first, and she had to screw up all of her high 
| notes. 
| has years on her head, and can be pardoned much on ac- 
| count of her past noble record. 
the page ‘‘ Urbano.” 
sings, it is ever to me as though she were breathing into 
my face.’’ Her voice, although not quite as rich as of yore 
(and can it be wondered at, for she has worn some of the 
nap off by wear and tear), belongs to the same rollicking, 
jolly woman as of old, captivating all. 
has a most brilliant coloratura, and did mechanically well 


as ‘‘ Margherita.”’ 


high, clear chest tones positively reminded me of those 
three marvelous tip toppers (A B C above the staff) of 
Wachtel when in his prime. 
meister eminently unsatisfactory. The rdle of ‘‘ Marcel” 
was made a sheer burlesque by Vinche, and he spoiled the 
duet (‘*Night”) with ‘Valentina’ by his atrocious 
| tremolo. 
| orchestra was good. 


-an give as good opera as this, why did they not doit prior to 


| vocal organs. 
must not be worked every night. 





general swearing and fighting like a trooper in Flanders, 


banal ditty. Father Prout in his ‘‘ Reliques” says Mrs. 
de Sévigné wrote it as a cradle song for the dauphin. 
Dumersan, Segur and John Oxenford, in his ‘‘ French 
Songs,’’ think that the soldiers of Villars and Boufflers 
brought it home after Malplaquet. 

It was a great favorite with the great Napoleon, and he 
hummed it by preference when mounting for battle. 
Count de Las Cases in his ‘‘Memorial de Sainte Héléne”’ 
tells of how the exiled scourge of Europe laughingly said to 
him when speaking of this song, only a few weeks before 
his death: ‘*What a thing ridicule is; it bedims every- 
| thing—even victory !’’ The famous ‘‘Lullibullero” of Sir 
| James Wharton and even our innocuous ‘* Yankee Doodle ”’ 
partake strongly of the prevailing element of gasconnade- 
rie. In Canada the peasantry have a comico-religioso re- 
| frain to it of ‘‘Cum Spiritum sanctum tuum.” Like much 
of folk song mayhap it was never made, but simply grew! 
Writing of Paris got me ontothis subject, andI do not think 
the space wasted for that field is quite an interesting and 
not overrun one. 





What with Jacobsohn, the Marum and the Bendix string 
quartets we are not in a bad way for chamber music. I am 
in receipt of invitations to a recital by Emil Liebling and 


; | Harrison Wild, in which on November 20 they play a nov- 
Martapoura has a noble voice and gave the ‘‘ Queen | elty (?), concertante duet, E. Prout, for piano and organ 


Capoul also pleased the | 


and some duets by that peculiar genius, Widor. Unfortu- 
nately they have chosen the night of ‘* The Huguenots,” 
I 
notice that on the program the space is utilized for adver- 
tisements of Mr. Liebling’s edition of Heller’s ‘Studies,’ 
W. S. B. Matthews’ new magazine ‘‘ Music’’ and the Kimball 
portable pipe organ. There is nothing like being practi- 
cal. Iam in receipt of a book program of a Miss Neally 
Stevens recital from Fort Smith Conservatory, Arkansas. 
It contains the peculiar and startling novelty of a cut of 
Miss Neally’s hand and arm, labeled—Facsimile of Miss 
Stevens’ Hand, with the accompanying guarantee ‘“ The 
hand of an artist ’’—Adelina Patti. It is quite a good look- 


|ing hand and arm, and as advertisements go nowadays 
I believe I will have | 
my nose engraved (I don’t mean to subject it to any proc. 


not a bad idea of an advertisement. 
ess of tattooing) forsome of my new advertisements. I | 
tell you it doesn’t do for a fellow to get left. 

I notice that Mrs. G. W. Schulte, the daughter of Botefuhr, 
the energetic director of the Fort Smith Conservatory, 
sings with the Stevens. Iam just in receipt of a program 
of Jacobsohn’s String Quartet, Tuesday, November 24. 
They play a novelty, the D minor quartet of Cherubini. 
As I shall be absent part of next week giving recitals at 


A Beethoven concert (anniversary) will be given by the | 
I am in 


Thirty-six dates in all. We certain- 


Last night, Friday, 20th, we had a really good ‘ Hu- | 


Albani had great trouble with her high C. 
The fervor of her acting was fine, as of yore. She 


Scalchi was glorious as 
A singer said to me, ‘*When Sofia 


Mrs. Bettignani 


His 


Tean de Reszké was better than ever as ‘* Raoul.”’ 


Vinche, Coletti and Bauer- 


| 
With the exception of Vianesi’s bad breaks the | 


The ballet was even to be stomached. If Abbey & Grau 





The man of | 


his? One can expect a great deal for $3. 


the Chicago ‘Press’ berates operatic artists and says | 
| that ‘‘they do not do one-fifth of the work an actor does.”’ 
He evidently knows nothing about the wear and tear of 


If they are good they are valuable and 
He is an ‘‘objector”’ 





s’en va-t-en guerre, Mais quand reviendra-t-il? ’’ the refrain 
of which, ‘* Mironton, Mirontaine,’”’ survives, wedded to the 
after dinner sentiment of ‘* He’s a jolly good fellow,” was 
of the time of Le Grand Monarque, with the great English 


and the people lilting his funeral elegy in Paris to this 


Philipp, the piano virtuoso, who will probably produce it 


| latter lady told me a few days since that, although the 


| while at his chateau, written and completed his fifth num- 


tain three attractive numbers—‘‘La Nativité,”’ ‘‘ Vendredi 


| first two, which are dedicated to Mr. Dudley Buck, are de- 


WwW 


tioned. From the replies of the officers and gentlemen composing this old 








and kicker. In the matter of poorly prepared playbills and 
wretched librettos, however, I agree with him, for more 
wretched samples than those given us in this opera season 
I never have seen. ‘‘Faust,’’ on Thanksgiving, is an extra 
announcement. 

Ihave got at the main fault in Emma Eames—lack of 
sympathy! That airy inward spirit (of Aristotle) neces. 
sary in addition to breath to put heart as well as dunamis 
into the vocal utterance. She does everything intelligently, 
as she was told to do it by her teacher. 

W. WavuGH Lauper. 















Paris Letter. 

Paris, November 20, 1891. 

HE “Centenaire de Meyerbeer,” which was 
postponed from September until this month, and the 
program of which I sent last week, was celebrated the 
14th inst. at the Opéra. There were great possibilities for 
this celebration in Paris, which was the last city on the 
Continent to do the composer homage, although he made 
it his home here for many years ; but instead of an artistic 
performance the retiring directors, Messrs. Ritt and Gail- 
hard, seized the opportunity to make a money specula- 
tion of it; the ideas prevailing last week in regard to the 
house being by invitation proved to be tothe contrary, 
and the ‘‘Figaro”’ states that the directors sold seats in 
quantities to Cook’s tourists through the Paris agency, and 
interpreted a program to amuse them. So it was an act 
was given from each: ‘‘Les Huguenots,” ‘Robert,’ 
‘‘Le Prophéte’’ and ‘L’Africaine’? and a ceremony. 
True, these are the four great operas of Meyerbeer, but 
the artists cast for the various rdles were not the first 
members of the regular company, and excepting Mrs. 
Deschamps, of the Opéra Comique, who made her début at 
this performance and is an excellent artist, there was 




























































































nothing else of note. 

Voila! The ‘*Académie National de Musique,’’ which 
has given 2,500 representations of the four operas named 
on the program (altogether), and from them and the other 
works produced by Meyerbeer gained 30,000,000 frs. and 
honor the composer with a celebration the most mediocre 
is a disgrace to the city, but a fault that lies only in the 
hands of the directors of the Opéra. The entire press of 
the city has taken up the subject, and the ‘‘ Figaro”’ pro- 
poses to Mr. Carvalho, the director of the Opéra Comique, 
to give a model performance, which would be possible, as 
Mr. Carvalho is an artist and thoroughly understands such 
a féte. There are artists here who have created various 
roles in Meyerbeer’s works, and had they appeared it would 
have given an interest to the occasion. Also there are 
works that have not been performed in a long time, and a 
revival of portions of the now almost unknown operas 
would have proved a novelty. 

Dr. Jadassohn, of Leipsic, has been honoring artists in 
Paris recently in dedicating his latest compositions, ‘* Funf 
Clavierstticke’’ for the piano, to Mr. Honorio Alarcon, a 
talented pupil of Mr. Dubois, and formerly in Leipsic ; also 
his first concerto for the piano inC minor to Mr. Isidor 





within a short time. Mr. Philipp will play Widor’s fan- 
tasie in A flat, for piano and orchestra, at the conserva- 
toire the coming month, the season to be opened December 
6, of these concerts. 

‘‘Manon”’ has now passed its 100th performance and 
seventeenth season, continuing with unabated success. In 
regard to Miss Sanderson studying with Mrs. Marchesi, the 


opinion prevailed in America that Miss Sanderson had 
studied with her, it is not so, as she has never been her 


pupil. 
Mr. F. de la Tombelle has during the summer months, 


ber in his second series of organ works published by Ri- 
chault, which are now in the press. This volume will con- 


The composer has played each 
The 


Saint’? and ‘‘ Epithalame.”’ 
of them for me, and besides I have seen the proofs. 


scriptive and very cleverly written, while the latter (dedi- 

cated to Mr. Burnap, of Brooklyn,) is a charming bit of 

writing, and will prove very popular in our concerts. 
WILLIAM C, CARL. 








The New Band of the Old Guard. 


EDNESDAY last being the 108th anniversary of the 

evacuation of New York by the British army, the celebration was 
more than usually observed by the various military organizations in this 
city. The most prominent part of the proceedings was the grand parade 
of the Old Guard, under its commander, Maj. G. W. McLean, headed by 
its new band, under its leader, Mr. Harry Hall. The uniform of the 
members is an exact pattern of the dress worn by the British Coldstream 
Guards ; the cap is the same as worn by the officers of that famous regi- 
ment on fatigue duty. 

The program was well selected and reflects great credit on the part of 
Bandmaster Hal!, whose skill as a leader and composer cannot be ques- 






military national guard they are more than satisfied with their band and 
Bandmaster Hall. There is, no doubt, a bright future in store for Hall’s 
Band. 
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American Music Students in Berlin. 


HERE are about two thousand Americans in 
Berlin, most of them studying music, and one can but 
inquire what becomes of this vast army of students, very few 
of whom acquire renown ;I believe it has been stated not 
more than one out of 10,000. Most of them return to make 
good teachers, and every city in the United States now has 
its Berlin and Leipsic graduates, who are doing much to 
elevate the standard of musical taste, and their influence is 
potent for good. They graduate and perhaps play at pupils’ 
concerts, but this is the extent of their public career in 
Berlin ; rarely one becomes a virtuoso. Many come here to 
gain a European reputation, but their hopes and ambition 
are futile. They soon learn the lesson: ‘‘ Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther,”’ from the conservative Germans. 
In acity like Berlin, where there are thousands of good 
pianists, it is almost impossible for an American to become 
distinguished above the others, and yet I do not say it is 
utterly impossible. It is said ‘‘ it is better to be born lucky 
than rich,’’ but it is still better to be born talented. 

In these monarchial countries of red tape and old cus- 
toms everything is governed by ironclad rules, but even 
here let extraordinary talent, or I will say genius, come 
knocking at the door and how quickly the heavy portals 
fly open! This was recently exemplified in the case of a 
young American girl who arrived here. She has made 
quite a name in her own country by her successes and 
brought many letters of introduction to prominent people. 
However, she resolved not to deliver them to gain favor, 
but with the true spirit that deserves success to rely simply 
on her merit to recommend her, and the result has been 
highly gratifying. She has been very favorably received 
and was invited to play for most of the leading musicians. 
She has an extensive répertoire and a marvelous technic, 
which is pronounced faultless. Though very young there 
is soul in her playing, and one catches glimpses of love and 
passion, and there is a legato touch, a beautiful singing 
tone, and when these are a little more developed by age 
and experience THE Musicat CourigR may expect to hear 
good things about Birdie Blye. She will be not only a 
pianist but a musician. There are pianists and pianists, 
and there are musicians. There is a difference. Professor 
Barth says out of fifty pianists there are not more than two 
musicians. The latter have all the technic of the former 
end also have soul to interpret the mysterious beauties 
and intricate harmonies of the composer. 

Of the schools the Royal Hoch Schule is, of course, the 
leading one, with Professors Barth, Schulze and Rudorf as 
the principal teachers on the piano, and Dr. Joachim and 
Kruse on the violin. Scharwenka’s school is continued 
under other directors and able professors. The popular 
Professor Klindworth has changed much since his recitals 
at Steinway Hall in 1888 and looks feeble. On his return 
to Berlin he removed to his present quarters and has a 
largeschool. One of his best pupils is from London, who won 
a scholarship at the Royal College and was sent to finish 
with Professor Klindworth. Moszkowski is in very poor 
health and has left Berlin for recuperation. Teachers who 
play in public receive much higher prices for lessons than 
those who do not, with the exception of Moszkowski. His 
terms are high. He is rich, however, and being in poor 
health does not take more than three or at the most four 
pupils. He is excessively nervous and never plays in con- 
cert. M. K, 

Berlin, November 7, 1891. 


Where Some of Them Are This 
Week. 


Abbey’s Italian-French Opera Company ............ 4 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Carleton Opera Company. ...........6-cccceeeee cones . 
Conried Opera Company 
Gilmore’s Band (last night) 
Hauk Opera Company 
Huntington Company . . 

Hall (Pauline) Opera Company 
Juch Opera Company 

Ovide Musin.... 

Kneisel String Quartet. 


Chicago. 


... Springfield, Ohio. 
Boston. 
Montreal. 
Philadelphia. 

. Washington. 
-Ohio cities. 








Ottawa Correspondence. 
Novemper 27, 1891. 
ANADIAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC in union with the 
London (England) College of Music—patron, His Excellency the 


Governor General of Canada. On the evening of the 10th inst. the hallof 
the above institution was crowded in every nook and corner by triends of 
the college, assembled to witness the distribution of certificates and 
awards made by the London College of Music to competitors of the Cana- 
dian College, His Excellency the Governor General was present, accom- 
panied by Lady Stanley of Preston and suite, distributed the certificates, 
&c., and made a very excellent speech, in the course of which he reviewed 
the history of music from the sixteenth century to the present day, 
touching on the development of the orchestra, the different schools and 
many other points of interest to the musical student, ending by paying 
a very marked tribute to Mr. F. C. Smythe, Mus. Bac., T, C. D., princi- 
pal of the Canadian College, and his staff, adding words of encouragement 
and eulogy to the successful candidates for musical honors, 

A short recital of vocal and instrumental music was performed by 
pupils of the institution with vast credit to themselves, Looked on in the 
light it was intended to be—viz., an exposition of the capacities and capa- 
bilities of students of the Canadian College of Music—it is but fair to say 





it would be impossible to better the performance. The program, though 
short, contained the works of Weber, Pauer, Wely, Grieg, Schubert, 
Beethoven and Raff, and it is simple justice to state that never before has 
so much excellence of rendition been shown by any similar institution. 
Minuet ‘and trio, air and vars., from Septuor, Beethoven, duet, two pi- 
anos, was very well treated from a critical standpoint, and indeed it may 
be asserted that never have pupils discovered such individual intelligence 
and really sympathetic playing. The vocal music reflected most credit- 
ably as well on the singers as on their instructor, Mr. Rushton Dodd. 
THE PRIZE WINNERS. 

Theory—Miss M. A. Bennett, Mr. F. A. Wall, Miss. L. M. Boyd, junior 
pass ; Miss Emma Trudel, juniorhonors; Miss M. A. Hayter, Miss Louisa 
Moore, Miss Margaret Masson, Miss Orena Carlyle, senior pass ; Miss 
Lottie Stewart, Miss Evelyn Shouldis, senior honors. Miss Julia Mc- 
Carthy, senior pass. 

Practical Piano— Miss M. A. Bennett, Mr. F. A. Wall, Miss Cinda Simp- 
sen, junior pass ; Miss Elizabeth Peden, Miss L. M. Boyd, Miss Jessie 
Murphy, junior honors ; Miss Emma Trudel, Miss M. A. Hayter, senior 
pass ; Miss E. F. Cuzner, Miss O. Carlyle, senior honors ; Miss Jessie 
Whyte, Miss Evelyn Shouldis, advanced senior; Miss Lottie Stewart, 
advanced senior honors. 

Practical Singing— Miss Julia McCarthy, senior honors. 

Practical Organ—Mr. J. A. Brook, senior honors. 


The Washington M sical Club. 
HE first concert of its series at the Universalist Church, 
Wednesday evening, drew an audience that filled the auditorium 
and was composed of Washington’s most cultured music lovers. The 
large audience present attested the popularity of this rapidly growing or- 
ganization and the liberal applause which each number of the program 
was greeted fully demonstrated the satisfaction given by the performers. 
In addition to the members of the club the occasion was notable for the 
presence of Mrs. Julia L. Wyman, of Boston, whose fine mezzo soprano 
voice was heard to excellent advantage in these numbers: ** Lorely,” of 
Liszt; *“ At Twilight,”” Nevin, and * Heart’s Fancies,” by Goring 
Thomas, all of which were sung in a delightful manner, her style always 
being refined and truly artistic. 

The individual work of the instrumental members of the club showed 
the same careful execution and artistic interpretation that have character- 
ized their former efforts. Mr. Paul Miersch played two ’cello solos, 
“Sur le Lac,” Godard, and “ Air Hongrois,’’ Hunser Fischer, with his 
usual admirable technic and sympathetic tone. Mr. Herman Rakemann’s 
rendition of the Concerto Polonaise was well nigh faultless, marked by 
good expression, clearness in execution and without mannerisms. Mr. 
Henry Xander, the pianist of the club, displayed his _ Versatility in the 
beautiful trio F major, Rub in, and the p s throughout 
the evening were played with good discretion and delicacy. Mr. Herndon 
Morsell gave three tenor songs, ‘* The Pining Flower,’’ Rotoli ; ** Demain,”’ 
Palloni, and ** Ring Out, Wild Bells,’ Gounod, with the artistic feeling 
and good voice for which he is so well known. The concert closed with 
the intermezzo from “ Cavalleria Rusticana”’ arranged by the club, the 
organ part being in the able hands of the talented young pianist and jovial 
Eddie Droop. A word should also be mentioned of Dr. Siegel Roush, 
who has taken the management of the club and deserves great credit for 
his able work for these concerts. 





* 

Appreciation of Church Music in 

Burlington, la. 
HE following twelve musical numbers were given be- 
sides the regular prelude, postlude and congregational hymns 
at a festival praise service in the Congregational Church of Burling- 
ton, la., commemorating the completion of ten years of service by the 
organist and director, Mr. Albert Cotsworth. 

Mr. Cotsworth had the assistance of a choir of twenty-one voices and an 
orchestra of twelve pieces: 
Anthem, * King all Glorious’ 
Seopa female voices, ** The Lord is my Shepherd” 

solo, ** From the Depths ”’ (** Nebuchadnezzar ’’) 
Violin solo, ** A Legend ’’.. Aw 
“Te Deum,” B minor 
Soprano solo, “ Bright Song 
Anthem, ** The King of Love” 
Largo (harp, violin, ‘cello and o an)... ai shid 
Duet, “I waited for the Lord” ymn of Praise). ; Mendelssohn 
“ Sanctus” (Messe Solennelle) unod 
Baritone solo, * The Lord is Risen” (* The aah of the World ?- Sullivan 
Trio, * Night Sinks on the Wave”... .....- Smart 


Ta > Gnapemanée Snes cdsee eb dbws wide Bens Barnby 
Schubert 











Robert C. Bernays. 











OBERT C. BERNAYS, the _ well-known 
musician of Washington, is dead, aged thirty-two. 
He was a violinist of local repute, and had latterly led the 
orchestra at Albaugh’s Opera,House. He was also the 
conductor of the Georgetown Amateur Orchestra and a 
member of the Wagner and Choral societies of Washington. 
He was a frequent visitorto New York and took a deep 
interest in musical affairs generally. 








London Cable News.—Chauncey Olcott, who sprang 
into British favor at one bound at his début the first night 
‘*Miss Decima ” was played at the Criterion, continues to 
make the comical, as well as the musical, hit of the piece as 
the ** Chevalier O’Flanagan.’’ 

Still another American, Mrs. Valda, has been singing 
leading grand opera roles with great success in Lago’s com- 
pany at the Shaftesbury Theatre. The fact, by the way, 
that Lago’s company has played ‘Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ 
before the Queen at Windsor this week has given Italian 
opera a small boom in London, and Lago will continue his 
season indefinitely. 

Augustus Harris has intrusted to Isidore de Lara the task 
of writing an opera on the subject of Amy Robsart. The 
libretto was finished some time ago. Mr. De Lara will set 
to work at once. His sacred musical drama, ‘‘ The Light 
of Asia,’’ will be produced at Covent Garden next season, 
in accordance with an arrangement entered into last year. 

Sylvia Gerrish sailed last Saturday on the City of Paris to 
join the New York Casino forces. 





. 
Omaha Musical News. 
Novemoer 18, 1801. 

F the many musical organizations in Omaha which are 

worthy of commendation perhaps the one most deserving of men- 

tion is the Ladies’ Musical Society. Not because its career has been ex- 

ceptionally brilliant, though many good things could be said of it, nor 

because of astonishing results from its earnest and continuous work, but 

because its work has been ,earnest, intelligent, continuous and meritori- 

ous, A dozen years ago, | think it was, several ladies who were enthusi- 

astic in musical matters got together and perfected an organization whose 

aim and hope was to render programs of good music weekly to ladies 

only, and to discover and bring into service talent that might otherwise 
be overlooked or remain unknown. 

Omaha at that time was a prospering young city of 30,000 inhabitants, 
but, like all other ambitious and rapidly growing communities, had kept 
one eye and four-fourths of the other one on material progress. 

The Young Ladies’ Musical Society therefore was a pioneer in the 
work of creating and expanding in this new metropolis a healthier mu- 
sical sentiment. Twice each month, during the last eleven seasons, pro- 
grams of especial merit have been rendered. Each succeeding year has 
brought new active members, and its scope and influence have ever been 
widening as available means came to hand. In addition to the initial or- 
ganization there isa very flattering associate membership, which is per- 
mitted to enjoy all society recitals, and the occasional public entertain- 
ments when out of town talent is engaged. 

The society opened the present season last week at the Grand Opera 
House. 

Hans Albert's Philharmonic Orchestra, the proposed formation of which 
was alluded to in a former letter, is now a reality, the announcement hav- 
ing been made last week. 

The third promenade concert of the Omaha Guards Band took place 
at the armory last Wednesday evening and was the most enjoyable of the 
series. 

Mrs. Muentefering, one of the best known piano teachers in the city, 
will conduct a musicale to be given by her pupils on Wednesday evening, 
November 25, in the private parlors of Mayor and Mrs. Cushing. 

Mr. W. T. Taber, organist at the First Congregational Church, will 
begin a series of half-hour recitals on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Taber's 
répertoire is equal to any emergency and is full of good things. The 
first program will be as follows : 
Overture, ‘** Stradella” 
Minuett, A flat 
Wanderbilder, op. 17, No. 10. 
Cantilene, A minor. 2 a 
Scherzo Symphonique as 
Wedding March.. . Mendelssohn 

On Saturday afternoon of last week a recital of church music under the 
direction of Mrs. J. W. Cotton was given at the cathedral. Mrs. Cotton 
directs the splendid choir of this church, consisting of a mixed quartet, 
herself the soprano, an adult chorus and a well trained company of boys. 
She is, perhaps, the best patronized vocal teacher outside the conserva- 
tories, and has excellent resources to draw upon for solo or choral work. 
Some of her pupils are among the best singers in Omaha, who are giving 
constant testimonials to the thoroughness and excellence of her instruc- 
tion. 

Frederic Archer, the organist, gave a recital at St. Mary’s Avenue_Con- 
gregational Church on Friday evening, assisted by local vocalists. 

The first public recital by pupils of the Omaha School of Music will be 
given in the Y. M. C. A. concert hall on Monday evening 

Opera companies seem to be few and far between, so far this season, 
nothing of that character having appeared at either opera house since the 
Garrow season closed at the Grand over a month ago. CaRAL. 


....Flotow 
Scharwenka 
Jensen 





Binghamton News. 
Novemper 22, 1889, 
HIS city is to have a new opera house. The work has 
begun and its completion is expected about spring. 

Mr. Ch. M. Stone, to whose enterprise Binghamton is indebted for this 
new opera house, will name it the Columbia Theatre. 

Messrs. Erastus Delavan and J, P. E. Clarke, two very enthusiastic and 
able business men, are the managers. 

The Club “* Matinée Musicale” held its election of officers and gave the 
first ** musicale’’ last Saturday, November 21. The program was a mis- 
cellaneous one. 

Mr. Will. C. Macfarland, of New York city, gave a very successful 
organ recital at the North Presbyterian Church, November 17. 

Yours truly, Josern Rarr. 











Music in Pittsburgh. 


Pitrssurcu, November 28. 

HE Mozart Club, which is our best local organization, 

gave its first concert of the fourteenth season on Tuesday evening 

last, when Massenet’s “‘ Eve” was effectively produced. The chorus, 

which numbers about one hundred and seventy voices, did some splendid 

work in fortissimo passages, but in the more peaceful and reposeful 

phrases where “* Serene nature round man in his sleep,” both chorus and 

orchestra seemed bent upon awakening and bringing poor Adam “from 
the vast, lonely places, where in dreamless slumber he lies.”’ 

The opening passages which suggest heavenly voices hovering around the 
slumbering first lord of creation were given in almost the same robust and 
vigorous tones as the exultations from the “ Spirits of the deep.” More 
time should be spent in preparation of such a work, for the interpretation 
absolutely demands the delicate shading which such ‘“‘a mystery" would 
poetically suggest. 

The solo parts were sustained by the following well-known vocalists : 
“ Eve,” Miss May Beesley; “ Adam,” Mr. E. H. Dermitt; ** Narrator,” Mr. 
H. B. Brockett. 

Mr. James P. McCollum directed in his usual earnest and skillful man- 
ner. The orchestra, wich was composed principally of local talent, did 
some fairly good work, and can be considered as the best local band which 
has yet appeared in the history of the Mozart Club. 

Through the untiring energy of Manager Geo. C. Jenks, Pittsburgh can 
now boast of an auditorium which will seat some three thousand persons. 
This hall, however, is not intended to take the place of the great music 
hall which will be built in connection with the public library, for which 
purpose Mr. Andrew Carnegie has placed in the treasury $1,000,000, with 
a promise that there will be more to follow should it be found neces- 
sary, but will fill the interim during the erection of said monumental 
buildings. 

This week the auditorium was used by the Austrian Juvenile Band. 
The performances were not as well attended as they deserved. The 
boys, however, played with as much vim and vigor as though the house 
was packed. They did not play like men; they played with a juvenile 
joyousness, suggestive of the bubbling of the little brook. There was 
none of the broad, flowing stream, whose majestic currents swell the 
shores of long and weary years of hard experience. 

Gilmore is coming again on December 15. Already flaring posters an- 
nounce that the “ Greatest Band on Earth” will be here. This engage- 
ment means a crowded auditorium and a repleted pocketbook for Manager 
Jenks. Simzon Bissewr. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















Music in Indiana, 






anapolis and De Pauw School of Music are considered 
musical enthusiasm, 
I do not hear much from Lafayette, Evansville or 










with Brother Locke. 






anapolis, for which we are truly thankful. 
have been singing at the “* Flower Mission.” 






pily received. 
since he sang at last year’s May Festival 





Mr. Ernisti 







At present it is doing good work 
Mr. Forsythe 


a grand institution. 
element of Indianapolis and environs. 


hard worker and is presenting to the public the best methods of promul- 


gating the divine art 

Have not heard much from Miss Alden, who is in 
We know from the work accomplished 
she must be making a success. 


Terre Haute 


DE PAUW SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


The De Pauw School of Music has been especially favored this year 


with liberal additions to faculty and students, who 
them a large amount of enthusiasm and couage. 


Students are here from Indiana and adjoining States ; also from New 


Jersey and Massachusetts. 


Miss Gertrude H. French, a young harpist lately introduced, is making 


a fine record and receives encores whenever she plays. 


being received from adjoining cities. Large numbe 


warded from her former home, distance only preventing her from fulfill 


ing them 
Miss Burmeister, who was engaged last year, began 
and has her time all filled 


meister who is teaching at Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 


The engagement of Mr. Walter Howe Jones, prot 


Carrefio, as professor of piano and harmony, is the talk of the university 


and the announcement is received with marked favor. 
Mr. Jones, while a student in Berlin, received many 


Von Billow, Joachim and Moszkowski. He 


French and used to aid a Russian countess in her receptions and soirées. 


Mr. Howe is now giving piano lecture recitals in 


Wisconsin, and when he takes his positionin the De Pauw University in 


January he will be fully equipped for giving a series 


to above 


The management is now in search of a male voice teacher, one well up 


in oratorio. An American or Englishman preferred. 


One of the grandest concerts ever given in the chapel of the university 
occurred last Wednesday, when Mary Howe, assisted by her brother and 
numerous very distant cousins, Chas. T. Howe, Bertha E. Howe, Walter 


Howe Jones and James H. Howe, with his De Pauw Sy 
and Miss Gertrude H, French. 


largest and most fashionable audiences ever assembled 


a large number having come several miles to listen to the renditions. 


rhe orchestra never played better. Mr. Werneke e 


bone solo, ** Evening Star,” 


charmed her hearers with her harp solo, and was obliged to respond to 


an encore 
Howe, 
him to be a flutist of high degree of merit. 


painstaking in his renditions, and has a true artistic appreciation of what 
is good and beautiful in the art, as his selections prov 


purchased a fine $300 silver flute. 
listen to him should he visit De Pauw again, 

The piano numbers by Walter Howe Jones 
and * Galatea,"’ Jensen 


applause 


spond to a hearty encore, which he did and played one of his own compo- 


tions 


Of course it goes without saying that Miss Howe captivated the audi- 


ence. She was the talk of the university for weeks before the concert, 
and has been ever since. Such fine presence and grace of manner, such 
purity of tone and accuracy of pitch, brilliance of execution with fine 


touches of sentiment, cannot help winning every time. 


encore and still the audience is not satisfied, and say she must come next 


year. Her brother, Lucian Howe, understands the art 


beautifully. This concert was a fitting beginning of the * University 
Concert Course i will close with the words of one of the university 
papers, ** Vive la Concert Course!’ The second concert of the course 


will be given by the Musin Concert Company December 15. 


Respectfully, 





Music in St. Louis. 


Sr. Louis, November 18, 
INCE my last communication we have had Theodore 
Thomas and his Chicago orchestra, who delighted our musical 
oncerts which fully sustained the well earned 


public with two excellent « 

reputation of Mr. Thomas. He was accompanied by Mrs. Katharine Z. 
Fisk, whose rich and sweet alto voice, distinct enuncia 

singing made a most favorable impression 


great a success in a musical as well as financial point of 


the enterprising gentlemen in Chicago who secured 


vices, several of the principal towns in the West will be enabled to enjoy 
Thomas’ orchestra at most reasonable prices, 


the fine performances of 
St. Louis is one of the favored places and the subscripti 


of six concerts is so reasonable, viz., parquet and dress circle, $5 ; balcony, 
$3, that the greater part of the large Music Hall, seating 3,500 people, was 


filled with subscribers, Mr, Ashcroft, formerly secretary of the Choral 
Symphony Society, was manager of the concerts, and great credit is due 
to him for the financial success, as the constant newspaper items drawing 


attention to these concerts showed that he busily attended to the trust 
But Mr. Ashcroft will not only be known in future as 
an importer of musical talent, but also as an exporter, having established 
a musical agency by means of which he intends to furnish St. Louis talent 
There is no reason why the enterprise should not 


imposed in him 


to neighboring cities 


succeed, for we have excellent vocalists, pianists, viol 


us, whose 


channel to advertise them, I see Mr. Ashcroft is alread 


terest of the Austrian Juvenile Band, which is to visit us next month. 
Another new temple dedicated to the muses and bearing the name 
’ was opened by the Duff Comic 
which held the boards for two weeks, but I regret to say that they did not 
prove to be much of a drawing card, notwithstanding that a new theatre 


Hagan Opera House 






’ 





November 20, 1891. 
HE usual round of teaching and concert giving is 
going on in Indiana, more in some localities than in others. 


presume they are performing their usual good offices. 
been favored with the Emma Juch Opera Company. This company seems 
to meet so many unfortunate financial vicissitudes that I should think it 
would be as much as one’s financial life is worth to enter into contract 

I am informed that Thomas is to give three orchestral concerts in Indi- 
Mary Howe and Mr. Lavin 
Miss Howe is always hap- 
I understand that Mr. Lavin’s voice has improved much 
in voice culture, and Mr. Max Leckner always has an enthusiastic class. 
Mrs. Hunter has joined the forces at the Indianapolis School of Music. 


That institution is to be greatly congratulated on securing her services. 
If more of the city teachers were united with this school it could be made 


“rs have been for 


Miss Burmeister is a sister of Richard Bur- 


is fluent in German and 


The chapel was filled with one of the 


with a fair degree of skill. 
The fantasie for the flute, Terschak, rendered by Charles T, 
of Columbus, Ohio, was received with rapt atte 
Mr. Howe is careful and 
The lovers of music will be glad to 
“*Twelfth Rhapsodie,” Liszt, 


were finely rendered and secured for him much 
Mr. Jones plays with care and feeling, and was obliged to re- 


These concerts were as 


abilities are little known outside our city for want of a proper 


is wenerally in itself a great attraction, The performances were fair; the 


Indi- 
two centres of the 


Fort Wayne, but I 
Indianapolis has 


noff has a full class 


among the musical 


, the director, is a 


charge of music at 
when with us that 


have brought with 


Calls for her are 


her work this year 


égé of Mrs. Teresa 


kind favors from 


Illinois, lowa and 


of recitals referred 


mphony Orchestra 
in Meharry Hall, 
xecuted the trom- 
Miss French 
ntion and proved 


e. He has lately 


Encore followed 


of accompanying 


HALLELUJAH, 


tion and tasteful 
view. Thanks to 


Mr. Thomas’ ser- 


on for the series 


inists, &c,, among 


y pushing the in- 


Opera Company, 


chorus, well drilled, was large and good ; the costumes were elegant and 
appropriate, while the stage business was in every respect perfect. Asthe 
company only attempt light comic operas great stars are not looked for, 
and hence the principals, Miss Helen Bertram and Bettina Gerard, as well 
as Messrs. W. H. Clark, an excellent bass; H. Stanley and John J. Raffael, 
did creditable work, while the comedian Richard Carroll made himself 
a general favorite. The cause of the financial failure laid in the fact that 
during the first week Lecocq's ** The Queen's Mate’’.and during the sec- 
ond week “Paola” were the only attractions. These works are not 
strong enough in themselves to attract a listener more than once; if the 
program had been more varied the attendance would undoubtedly have 
been larger in proportion to the merits of the works. 

The inauguration of the theatre was a novel and imposing scene con- 
ducted by the members of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, of which Man- 
ager O. L. Hagan is a member, according to their ritual. When the cur- 
tain rose a number of the nobles appeared grouped on the stage around 
their shrine, the potentate in the centre, and, all clad in the rich and 
curious Oriental regalia, conducted the ceremony dedicating the theatre 
to music and the drama. 

The opera house, owned by Messrs. Havelin & Hagan, is unquestion- 
ably designed with a view to present large spectacles. The stage is 68 
feet wide and has a depth of 43 feet ; the proscenium arch is 36 feet wide 
and 37 feet high. The second curtain is fireproof. The interior decora- 
tions of the auditorium are chaste and tasteful ; the pure white and bright 
gold colors are touched by delicate bits of frescoing, imparting a subdued 
and harmonious effect, which is borne out even in the minor furnishings, 
showing on every hand the touch of the artist. The boxes are rich in 
upholstery, affording luxurious comfort. The seats, spacious, easy of 
access and well cushioned, are a luxury. 

The first concert of the season given by the Choral Symphony Society 
took place last night, and the full attendance, notwith ding the in- 
clemency of the season, fully testified to the popularity of the society. 
Mendelssohn's ** Ruy Blas’’ overture was well performed, although the 
horns seemed to suffer from acold inthe opening chords. Mrs. Tyler 
Dutton sang Reinecke's composition, ‘* Miriam’s Song of Triumph,’ in 
an artistic and finished style; her voice is especially rich in the lower 
register, while she evinced an intensity of feeling and dramatic fire which 
roused the audience to enthusiastic applause. Zoellner’s ‘“* Young Sieg- 
fried,’’ by the male chorus, was not so successful ; except at the close in 
the unison passages the voices were not heard to advantage, as they 
lacked that robust quality and force which the composition evidently re- 
quires for its proper rendition, hence the orchestra completely over- 
powered the voices, which are more suited to mixed choruses. This was 
fully proven in the subsequent selections of Max Bruch's * Flight of the 
Holy Family '’ and Gounod's * Gallia,”’ &c., in all of which the male voices 
blended well with the sopranos and altos. The orchestra distinguished it- 
self in selections from Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and Gluck’s 
air de ballet “* Parisand Helen ;”’ the latter was received with so much 
applause that part of it had to be repeated. Mrs. O. H. Bollman’s deep 
and melodious alto voice was heard to great advantage in Hindel’s aria 
from “ Semele,’’ and also in the subsequent duet, *‘At the Cloister 
Gate,”’ by Grieg, with Mrs. Dutton, both of whom were deservedly 
applauded. The latter composition in its dreamy and mysterious orches- 
tral introduction made a most favorable impression. Mr. Joseph Otterf 
has every reason to be proud of the success of the concert, as the precision 
and tasteful rendition of the vocal and orchestral selections showed his 
painstaking drilling. W. Matmens. 














A Toronto Correction. 
Toronto, November 28, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Mr. C. A, E. Harriss, of Montreal, makes complaint regarding some 
iems sent by me for publication in your paper in reference to the ‘* West- 
minster Abbey boy singer, Williams,” and his—Mr. Harriss'—capabilities 
as a manager. He has shown me a letter signed *‘ Wm. Sexton, Vicar 
Choral, Westminster Abbey,’’ which clearly authorized the representa- 
tions made by Mr. Harriss, and as I appear to have done him an injustice 
it is only fair that I should make an acknowledgment and express my 
regrets that anything said by me was susceptible of being construed to 
reflect upon his good name and standing in the profession as an impre- 
sario, 

Your kindness in giving publicity to this will much oblige 
Yours truly, E. L. Roperts. 








An Ottawa Obituary. 


* His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man!’"’ 
—Julius Caesar, Act V., Scene 5. 

T has become my most painful duty to chronicle the 

death of Mr. Rushton Dodd, organist of Knox Church and professor 
of voice culture at the Canadian College of Music, Ottawa, Canada. A 
cold contracted on the evening of the 13th inst. developed into pneumonia 
and pleurisy, which cut short the life of a young and most estimable man. 
There may be some to whom the quotation above applies, but decidedly 
to none so aptly as to Mr. Rushton Dodd. Kindly natured, charitable 
to a fault, ever seeking the opportunity for lavishing jhis wealth of hu 
man kindness, Mr. Dodd made many stanch, loving friends, who did 
not neglect him in his hour of need. 
At the last concert given by the Canadian College of Music he was seen 
everywhere, welcoming his many friends, who little dreamed that his 
cheery smile and warm heart would so very, very soon become only a 
memory cherished fondly by those he left. Ten short days were sufficient 
for the angel of death to set his seal on as true a gentleman, sincere a 
friend, earnest and thorough a musician as has ever breathed. The sub- 
ject of this notice came to Ottawa some three years since a complete 
stranger, taking charge of the organ and choir of Knox Church, bring- 
ing the choir to such a pitch of perfection as is seldom attained. His bier 
was covered with floral tributes from the college students, the musicians 
of Ottawa and private friends. Among his choir and at the college will 
Mr. Dodd be more particularly missed, in both of which places he had 
surrounded himself with many ardent admirers, Lronatvus, 








Rochester Letter. 
Rocuester, N. Y., November 24, 1891, 

HURSDAY, November 19, Melourgia, male voice sing- 

ing society, twenty members, ‘F. W. Wodell conductor, assisted 
by Mrs. Anna Burch, soprano; Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes, contralto, and 
Mr. D. M, Wilkinson, flutist, gave the first of a series of three subscrip- 
tion concerts at Music Hall, a large and fashionable audience in attend- 
ance. This is the society's second season, and it promises to be financially 
and artistically successful. The singing of the club was the feature of the 
evening, being distinguished by excellence of tone quality, precision, 
good phrasing and a manly virility which {aroused considerable enthusi- 
asm, The audience, usually rather cold, warmed up wonderfully as the 
concert proceeded, and encores were7numerous. The club is particularly 
effective in shading, and piano passages are beautifully rendered. 
The assisting artists all gave good satisfaction, the flute soloist in par- 
ticular winning much and merited praise, Melourgia’s concerts are now 





At the next concert the club will be assisted by the New York Philhar- 
monic Club and Miss Marion Weed, and at the last by Mrs. Julie L. Wy- 
man and Miss Maud Powell. 





Providence Letter. 
Provipence, R.1,, November 28. 

HE past two or three weeks have been crowded with 
all sorts of musical happenings. But asa large share of them re- 
ceive all the notice they need or deserve in the local papers, I will confine 
myself to recording only the half dozen or so which seem to merit special 
mention. The first on the list is the opening concert of the ‘Star 
Course,”” which came on the evening of November 11. The artists were 
Fursch-Madi, the great dramatic soprano; Mr. Wilhelm Mueller, violon- 

cellist ; Frederick Mahn, violinist, and Miss Amy C. Rider, pianist. 
As it proved one of the best and most enjoyable concerts we have had 

this season, I give the excellent program in full: 











Se Se ie, Bi octchus shh setauehtienmanhoenn E> 0+ ceglide Haydno 
Miss Rider, Mr. Mahn and Mr. Mueller. 

PROROMMNE ca eileie Wb BEES) « tae 0 ASS. 6 can TWEE. bd Leads 405 & Liszt 
Miss Rider. 

Movement, F minor concerto......... 2.62... .02.cceee eee cee Vieuxtemps 
Mr, Mahn. 

Recitative and aria, ** Queen of Sheba”... 0... 22. ...2cceee eee Gounod 

Mrs. Fursch-Madi. 

Adagio, from “* Concerto Patetico,” op. 36..............0ceeeceeee Schubert 
Mr. Mueller. 

IO On No 003 cash cade ceeoin sh 1isbnegde$) coon tet beste . Bach 

Prelude, D flat ....Chopin 

Valse Caprice.... ..... -Chaminade 

o£ Se ET ee nee Pe ed er ee . Sarasate 
Mr. Mahn. 

PE BEE Roo. ca dibiect cae ehhitagsh & eeree shes ..Fitzenhagen 

Religious hymn, with organ accompaniment...............-...+++ 

Mr. Mueller. 

Lee Se | epee) LSE ea ees eet ...«Delibes 

Mrs. Fursch-Madi. 
SMU Ins. « ncncndh -Aitkhh ceadadienbedetsonakeene sesthaas thaw’ Chopin 


Miss Rider. 

Fursch-Madi has not been heard here before, although she has twice 
been advertised to appear, once as soloist for the Arion Club and again 
last season in this same course. The audience were sadly disappointed— 
not in her singing, but because she refused them an encore. 

If there is any one thing that the average Providence audience loves 
more than another it is to get a dollar's worth for 50 cents, and as a result 
of this praiseworthy (mercantile) sentiment the encore nuisance is carried 
here to an extreme limit. It is no uncommon thing—if the performers are 
sufficiently complaisant—for a program of ten numbers to be converted 
into one of twenty, or evenmore. And this with no expectation or desire 
that anything should be repeated ; they simply want two songs in the place 
of one. 

So that when our athletic applauders had burst their gloves and kicked 
all the dust out of the floor to call Fursch-Madi back four or five 
times, and the only result was a series of very graceful bows, war was 
declared immediately, and she walked off the stage after her second selec- 
tion amid a silence as profound as that of inter-stellar space. For my 
own part I wish that more great artists would foliow her example. The 
little fish can’t afford totake sucha stand unless the big ones lead the 
way. 

Mr. Mahn and Mr. Mueller both played excellently, and the whole pro- 
gram, in fact, was faultlessly rendered. 

The pianist of the evening proved a genuine but agreeable surprise. 
Miss Rider is a Providence girl recently returned from several years’ 
study in Dresden, and this was her first public appearance. Without 
going into detail it may be said that her playing was of a very high order, 
and she proved herself worthy to be associated with the other artists, 
which is a great deal to say of a débutante. 

Another good concert was that of the ‘ People’s Course’’ on the 13th. 
The performers were Carlyle Petersilea, pianist ; Alfred De Seve, violinist ; 
Herbert Johnson, tenor ; Lillian Carll Smith, contralto, and Daisy Carroll 
Hoyt, reader, all of Boston. The program—though somewhat long — 
was a very enjoyable one and the audience large and enthusiastic. I wish 
that Mr. Johnson would learn anew song. The last four times I have 
heard him sing his cheval de batail/e has been ** Cielo e Mar,”’ from 
Ponchielli's ‘* La Gioconda,” and it is not a very remarkable piece of 
music, to say the least. However, in spite of the apparent smallness of 
his repertory, he is a good singer and improving all the time besides. 
Mr. De Seve's violin playing was a pleasant feature, and all the others 
acquitted themselves well. 

The Austrian Juvenile Band were here on the 16th, but as I was unable 
to attend I can only note the fact of their appearance. The papers said 
that “* the audience was enthusiastic’’ and also that ‘‘encores were fre- 
quent,” all of which I can very well believe without having heard it. 
Miss Marie Glover, soprano, contributed the vocal numbers of the pro- 
gram, 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its second concert of the season 
on November 18, I was only able to hear the latter part of the program, 
which was as follows: 


Symphony No. 3, in E flat (Rhenish), op. 97........-....... ... Schumann 
Song wigh orchestra, ‘* Mignon’’..... 01.0... see. cee e eee eens eee ne nes Liszt 
Intermezzo Sinfonico from “ Cavalleria Rusticana”’............ Mascagni 











Sarabande 
Soli for Violoncello, < Serenata..... 
DOMINOS, « iain sic 0 0d 5808 op 
EEE icince e6vcvkuccamneeseambel Schumann 
Songs with Piano. in. wes chhdenssye> ine. o3o8 Richard Strauss 
** Vergebliches Staendchen”’..... rahms 
Crartare, “Wee eos psc cccccsccccceccep es tanoessees ceunabie Weber 


Soloists: Mrs, Arthur Nikisch, Mr. Alwin Schroeder. 

The local critics spoke of “* listlessness and indifference”’ on the part of 
the orchestra, which I was unable to detect in what I heard. Mrs. Nikisch 
made a very favorable impression, and so did the new 'cellist. Iam 
tempted to quote more from the criticism (?) of our local paper, but will 
refrain from using Tue Musicat Courter’s valuable space for the adver- 
tising of ignorance and incompetency. 

Mr. N. B. Sprague, the organist of Grace Church, will give a short or- 
gan recital after the evening service every Sunday from now until Easter. 
An extra attraction on the first Sunday of December will be Bruch’s 
“ Flight of the Holy Family,”’ in which the regular choir of thirty voices 
will be reinforced by members of the Arion Club. This custom of Sunday 
evening recitals was introduced last winter and met with much favor. 
Mr. Edward F. Brigham and Miss Fannie Clifford Thompson, assisted 
by Miss Jeanne E. Bradford, the new soprano of the Beneficent Congre- 
gational Church, have instituted a very pleasant idea this season. This 
consists in the holding at their music room on the first and third Satur- 
days of each month a sort of musical 5 o’clock tea, at which time their 
friends are expected to drop in and make themselves at home for a couple 
of hours. I think the attempt to get our musical people together in some 
sort of social way a praiseworthy one, and hope it will be successful. 
The ladies are charming and the tea good— witness my hand and seal. 
Ws. A. Potrer. 








Malten Re-engaged.—Therese Malten, the celebrated 
Wagnerian soprano, has been re-engaged for ten years at 
the Royal Dresden Opera. 

A New Management.—Leo Goldmark having retired 
from the management of the Gruenfeld brothers, a new 
manager will take charge of their business interests in the 
future. 











.ooked forward to as the most important vocal performances of the season. 
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OHMER & CO. are again the first this season to 
S start in with special advertising in the holiday 
Christmas “ Puck,” as 
usual, has a full back page of Sohmer & Co. illustrated 


numbers of the secular press. 


and illuminated. 
= 

HE many friends of Mr. Samuel Milliken will be 
T pleased to learn that, after a number of experi- 
ments with other firms, he has returned to his first 
love—Haines Brothers—and is now traveling for 
Mr. Milliken is thoroughly familiar with the 
characteristics of the Haines piano and will sell them 


them, 


in large quantities. 


a 
Ww" is Windy William, the Piano Pirate King of 
Western New York, who alters the numbers 
of pianos and who does funny business gener- 
ally? Is it not about time to investigate the fellow’s 


transactions and ascertain just how he has managed 
to accumulate a fortune of $25,000? His stencil 
business naturally aided him, but there is something 
else at the bottom. 
+> 

REAT efforts are shown on all sides to get the af- 
G fairs of the Mueller Music Company, of Council 
Bluffs, Ia., into shape, and a general sentiment seems 
to prevail among the creditors to do everything pos- 
sible to extricate the concern from its difficulties, 
with the appearance of success, as it now looks. The 


Omaha “ Bee” says : 


A chattel mortgage was given by the Mueller Music Company yesterday 
in favor of the firm of Hardman, Peck & Co., of New York, for $9,463.85 
on all the stock, accounts and fixtures of the company subject to the first 
mortgage given in favor of the Council Bluffs Savings Bank. 


There is a large stock and secured book account, 
and all of the outstandings can be promptly collected 
if the business is permitted to continue. 

+e 
HERE cannot be the least doubt that the new 
T styles of uprights now introduced by Newby & 
Evans will meet with immediate and unqualified suc- 
cess. A glance at the illustrations of the same in 
this THE MUSICAL COURIER 
everyone that these case styles are in the front rank 


issue of will convince 
of modern and progressive piano building, and that 
Messrs. Newby & Evans are exactly in touch with the 
spirit and tendency of the trade. In fact that firm 
has all along manifested its ability to meet the de- 
mands of the time in the piano trade, and it does 
therefore not strike us as an exceptionable situation 
that these new styles are made in conformity with 
the latest and most approved taste or—if we are 
permitted to say so—fashion in the line. 

The year now approaching its close has been a pros- 
perous one for Newby & Evans and has greatly ad- 
vanced the position of the house in the esteem, not 
only of the retail and jobbing firms, but also of the 
piano manufacturers themselves, who have learned 


to know that Mr. Newby is a thorough piano builder 
and Mr. John Evans a financier and business man of 
the first rank. 


= 


The piano is one of the few articles of manufacture whose real value 
can only be determined by actual use. The only guarantee, therefore, 
that the purchaser of an instrument has lies on the reputation of the 
maker for first-class work.—Decker Brothers’ Catalogue. 


ND to continue—therefore the name Decker 
A Brothers being found upon the name board of 
a piano, the prospective customer or the fortunate 
possessor may feel assuredthat he is confronted with 
an earnest of the highest attainable excellence which 
the combination of choice materials and expert work- 
manship can produce, to which is added an indi- 
vidual excellence which is the result of long years of 
patient, intelligent labor, which has won for this in- 
strument the title of «« Matchless.” 

“The Matchless Decker Brothers piano” is the 
correct phrase. 


=F 

T would be hard to imagine what contrivance could 
I more effectively ruin the touch and the idea of 
tone for a child than some of the modern devices 
which pass under the name of pianos of a “ petit” 
order. A second-hand piano of any degree of dis- 
order, bad though it may be, is infinitely better than 
these diminutive monstrosities, which are neither 
musical instruments nor toys, and which are calcu- 
lated to do more harm to a beginner's musical sense 
than can be overcome by years of after practice on a 
real piano. 

ae oat 

T would seem that the parties composing the firm 
if of Everett & Co., at 119 Fourth avenue, New 
York, who are selling Everett & Co. pianos, have a 
keen eye for the advantages of advertising them- 
selves in the same journals that carry the advertise- 
ments of the Everett Piano Company, of Boston. In 
last week’s “ Presto” the two Everett cards are dis- 
played on the same page, the Boston Everett card 
giving only the address of Root & Sons Music Com- 
pany, the Chicago agents, while directly above it is 
the New York Everett advertisement, giving the full 
New York address, thus creating the impression that 
the Everett piano handled by Root & Sons Music 
Company is the New York Everett. Apparently 
there is going to be a great mixing up of these two 
concerns, and it is evident, from what has already 
been done, that the New York concern intends to 
deliberately profit by the name of the Boston concern 
which has been so extensively advertised for years. 
The question therefore naturally arises: ‘ What is 
the Boston Everett Piano Company going to do about 
it?” This paper has on several occasions exposed 
Everett & Co. of New York, and will continue to do 
so whenever an opportunity calls for it. 


= 


HERE has been a general tendency in recently 
T issued catalogues to give illustrations of the 
scale of various styles of pianos which it would ap- 
pear to a practical person are but useless incum- 
brances to the books, and have no practical value as 
impressing a reader with the importance of the article 
offered. It is quite different with patented improve- 
ments and devices peculiar to a given instrument 
which is shown and extolled in a catalogue. Too 
much prominence cannot be given to these points, 
whether they be of actual constructional value or 
merely selling points, but views of the scale scheme 
of an instrument convey no definite idea to the casual 
reader nor to the ordinary dealer, while the large 
dealer cares still less for them than the smaller one. 
Accurate, well drawn and well engraved illustrations 
of case designs are of practical value and serve a dis- 
tinct purpose, as do the portraits of particular or 
general improvements supposed to enhance the value 
of an instrument; but the circulation of scale draw- 
ings is only a waste of money, in that it cannot in- 








fluence a sale or change an impression in the minds 
of the general public. Drop technical details of little 
interest, because beyond the average comprehension, 
and devote the money thus saved to a clearer, more 
artistic presentation of your piano as it appears to the 
ordinary customer. 
= 
HE world’s fair commission at its session on Fri- 
day confirmed the appointment of Mr. Geo. H. 
Wilson as secretary of the department of music of 
the Columbian Exposition, all the efforts of a certain 
Chicago music trade editor to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The insane efforts of said editor to inter- 
fere with the appointment and confirmation of Mr. 
Wilson, and the absolute indifference with which all 
persons interested treated him in this matter, are in 
strange contrast with his pretended influence. Stuff 
and nonsense ! 


=“ 


M* C. H. LICHTY, of Reading, one of the leading 

piano and organ dealers of Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, has entered the ranks of Steinway dealers, and 
will sell Steinway pianos at his Reading and Pottsville 
warerooms, This territory was formerly controlled by 
the Philadelphia Steinway dealer. 

Mr. Lichty is a man who enjoys the confidence and 
respect of the people among whom he has risen from 
a modest merchant to the high rank he has attained. 
Hard work, sound commercial principles, intelligence 
and honesty have made him a successful representa- 
tive business man in his section. We are pleased to 
republish from the Pottsville Chronicle” the follow- 
ing in reference to Mr. Lichty : 

C. H. Lichty, dealer in pianos, organs and musical instru- 
ments, of 748 Penn street, Reading, will open a piano room 
at No. 115, South Centre street, this city, on December 1. 
Mr. Lichty has been in the business at the above named 
place for 16 years and is well and favorably known. 

Mr. Walton Nelsen, formerly with Heebner & Paul, will 
be general manager for Mr. Lichty. Mr. Nelson has been 
a resident of this city nearly two years, and comes highly 
recommended from parties with whom he had been engaged 
previous to his coming here. A pianist who has been in the 
employ of Mr. Lichty for five years will have charge of the 
instruments in the room. He is an accomplished musician. 

A traveling salesman of eight years’ experience will be 
stationed here and will visit all the towns throughout the 
county. 

= 

N another column of this department will be found 
| a description of the building just purchased by Mr 
Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, to be devoted to his large and 
increasing business. One ofthe editors of this paper is 
a native of Baltimore and is well acquainted with the 
structure, interior and exterior of the building, and it 
is proper to state from a personal acquaintance with 
the fact that Mr. Sutro’s purchase comprises one of the 
most attractive and beautiful structures adapted for 
commercial purposes to be found anywhere in this 
land. It possesses area, extent of display floorage, 
height and depth sufficient for the most extensive 
music business. The locality is the very choicest ; 
the building has character and its architectural fea- 
tures, expressed in a solid brown stone front, make it 
an attraction of the main thoroughfare of Baltimore. 

Mr. Sutro’s career has been marvelously brilliant 
and successful, but he has had no particularly 
fortuitous accidents to propel him forward. All 
that has been accomplished by him (and it is a great 
deal) was done by means of hard, incessant applica- 
tion, energy and ambition, and a fatalistic inspiration 
that he was sure to “get there.” Back of all this 
was a large amount of gray matter, and cultivated, 
too, and the intelligence that controlled every step 
he has taken is the main factor in Mr, Sutro’s 
eminence in the music trade and in the musical life 
in his city, State and section. A musician, a man of 


affairs, an executive officer, a traveler, a citizen anda 
gentleman, otherwise known as Otto Sutro, of Bal- 
timore. 
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NE of the old reliable piano houses is the firm of 
Geo. Steck & Co., and it is gratifying to know 
that their trade is steadily increasing. The instru- 
ments have for years past given such satisfaction 
that where once a Steck piano has been sold to a 
family the succeeding generation would look to the 
same maker for its supply. In the wareroom at 11 
East Fourteenth street a large, elaborately displayed 
assortment of beautiful Steck upright and grand 
pianos can be found. The warerooms, with Steck 
Hall, now used for grand pianos solely, are among the 
handsomest piano showrooms in the country, and the 
instruments on the floor represent just the kind of 
stock that people of refinement and taste would re- 
quire to select from. 
= 
OTH & ENGELHARDT, the piano action manu- 
R facturers, have concluded arrangements to erect 
a branch factory at Chicago Heights, Chicago, Ill. The 
contract was signed on November 10, and under its 
provisions the building will be 150x35 feet, brick, two 
stories; boiler and engine houses, 50x40. An An- 
drews dry kiln, 20,000 feet lumber capacity, will also be 
added, and the complete plant will have electric light 
The land controlled by the 
firm will be about twoacres. Roth & Engelhardt will 
be the first Western action manufacturers, and the 
contracts for actions which they will receive will keep 
their Chicago and their St. Johnsville factories busy 
for the An action factory has long been 
looked for by the Chicago piano manufacturers, and 
Roth & Engelhardt made a “hit” in securing this 
foothold. 


and sprinkler systems. 


future. 


or 
Cuicaco, [ll., November 28, 1891. 
Edit Musical Couric 
We have decided to manufacture our own pianos, Purchased last 
Wednesday night. * * * 
Yours respectfully, Srecer & Co, 
HIS is the final result of negotiations that have 
been pending for a long time, and to which re- 


ference has been occasionally made in these columns, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER extends its congratulations 
to Messrs. Steger & Co.in their new departure and 
wishes them every success, 


The decision of Messrs. Steger & Co., when taken 





advertising in these trade papers to any two trade 
papers that may be selected by the individual firms, 
the same to go into operation on January 1. 

Some firms, whose contracts with more than two 
papers expired before that time, have religiously ad- 
hered to the resolution and have limited their adver- 
tising to two papers, cancelling it with such papers as 
were deemed least useful. But the great body of 
advertisers have set January 1 as the date when this 
rule must go into effect. 

We are not aware that any provision has been made 
to enforce the resolution or what the nature of such 
a provision could be. Censure might at first be re- 
sorted to with a recommendation of expulsion in case 
a firm breaks faith with the association in this 
matter. 

The conduct of certain trade papers has also caused 
considerable discussion, for, notwithstanding the ser- 
vice of notice to discontinue such advertisements as 
have expired, and which certain firms who desired 
to adhere to the resolutions had given, these papers 
continue to publish the advertisements, thereby 
greatly embarrassing the houses who discontinued. 
But it is naturally concluded that if the papers who 
have refused to remove these advertising cards can 
afford to carry them free of charge, the indefinite con- 
tinuation of such a course would made it unneces- 
sary ever to pay for that kind of advertising. 

When this thing becomes sifted before the associa- 
tion, and the firms whose advertisements appear free 
of cost in these papers make their reports, those 
who are paying for their advertisements in the same 
papers will necessarily feel aggrieved that they should 
pay for something which other piano manufacturers 
get for nothing, and they will also conclude that such 
advertising is worth nothing. 








DELICIOUS. 


FTER devoting a couple of columns in bad Eng- 
A lish to a diatribe against the world’s fair manage- 
ment the Chicago ‘‘Indicator” ends a wail of woe 
with the following paragraph: 


Fripay, November 27.—Since the above was put in type the director 
general has nominated Mr, George H. Wilson, of Boston, for the position 





in conjunction with the move of Messrs. Roth & 
Engelhardt, the action makers, and the Daverport & 
Treacy Company, the piano plate makers (to both of 
see Chicago let- 
ter), would seem to indicate not only that there is a 


which reference is made elsewhere 





prospective increase in Western manufactures, but 
that it has been deemed advisable by these gentle- 
men to locate just outside the city limits of Chicago 

however indefinite they may be—in order that they 
may manufacture goods at a still less cost than those 
firms already established in the Fair City. 

Later advices state that a new organization, to be 
known as the Columbia Piano Company, have ar- 
ranged for ground near the three firms above men- 
tioned, and if the rush to that section keeps up it is 
safe to predict that Chicago will be shortly still fur- 
ther extended to bring it within the municipal fold. 
it is estimated that all 
operation by April 1 
prove true still further additions will be made to the 


four institutions will be in 


next, and if current rumors 


new colony. 





THE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
TRADE PRESS. 


——_->- 





INCE the organization of the Piano Manufacturers 
S Association of New York some of the most vital 
and momentous questions that had been absorbing 
the time and thoughts of its members for years have 
been touched upon and partly disposed of in the 


deliberate and cautious manner characteristic of im- 


portant bodies. 

The result of the varnishers’ strike can be traced 
directly to the effect of the organization of the asso- 
The next important step taken was in | 
the matter of uniform pitch, which has been pro- | 
ductive of an amount of discussion which bids fair to | 
exhaust the subject in this country and agitate it more 





ciation itself. 


than ever in Great Britain. 

There is, however, an opportunity approaching to 
witness within a short time a novel experiment, and | 
that is the effect upon the New York music trade 


press of the resolution of the association to limit the 


of secretary of the Bureau of Music and Drama, at a salary of $3,600 per 
year, It is understood that Mr. Wilson will have charge of the musical 
exhibits. He is the editor of the Boston ‘* Musical Herald”’ and compiles 
the Year Book of musical events, but as far as we know has never had any 
experience with musical instruments ina practical way. This does settle 
it! With Dr. Peabody, who acknowledges that he knows nothing of mu- 
sic, at the head of the department ; with Theodore Thomas, who simply 
knows the professional part of it; with Mr, Wilson, whose life has been 
spent in the professional musical editorial chair—it looks as if music as an 
industry would be out in the cold—in the wet—on the outside of the 
fence, 


This is delicious. ‘As far as WE know (Mr. Wilson) 
has never had any experience with musical instru- 
ments in a practical way,” says the “ Indicator,” and 
“that settles it.” It does, does it ? 

But it has not settled'it with you. You, brother 
editor, know nothing whatever of musical instru- 


| ments, and yet you have succeeded in conducting a 


music and music trade paper. 

You cannot tell whether a piano or organ is out of 
or in tune. 

You could not tell an inquirer what pitch is. 

You could not define acoustics. 

You have not the faintest idea of the significance of 
the term “timbre.” 

You don't know what the normal diapason is. 

You don’t know what a tuner’s temperament is. 

You don’t know the basic difference between the 
principle of a reed organ bellows and a pipe organ 
bellows, 

You don’t know what the let off or escapement ofa 
piano action is. 

You don’t know what a tonic note is. 

You don't know the difference between the diatonic 
and chromatic scales. 

You don’t know what the sordino is. 

You don't know what the object or purport of the 


| sostenuto pedal is. 


You don’t know what a piano scale is. You could 
not define it. 

You don't know what a reed valve is. 

You could not tell the difference between a hitch 
pin and a pin block, 

You don't know why modern pianos have 7% oc- 
taves. 

You don't know the difference between an action 








You don’t.know why the black keys are on a higher 

level than the white keys on keyed instruments. 
You could not explain it in your music or music trade 
paper, 

You don’t know why or when stems were put on 
the symbols we call notes. 

You have never read the life of Ludwig van Beet 
hoven or Richard Wagner or Johann Sebastian Bach. 

You have never read the history of the piano or 
the history of the organ. 

You don’t know the name of the men to whom 
the invention of the piano is credited. 

You don’t know what a clavichord or a harpsichord 
is, 

You don’t know what the function of the piano 
damper is. 

You don’t know what the “ wolf” is on stringed in- 
struments ; probably never heard of it. 

You don’t know the difference between legato and 
staccato. 

And yet you run a music and music trade paper. 

Mr, Geo, H. Wilson knows these things, and yet you 
have the brazen impudence to publish such remarks 
about that gentleman and scholar—you, an ignoramus, 
who cannot correctly write an ordinary sentence of 
the English language. Go to; go to. 

The great difficulty with you is your disappoint- 
ment in finding the world’s fair too comprehensive 
for your understanding. In your patriotic (?) estima- 
tion it was to be a big Chicago fair, by means of 
which you could aid the Kimball concern to secure a 
first prize for their low grade, cheap piano. 

The judgment and discernment of the fair commis- 
sion were not understood by you, and therefore you 
can never appreciate the great benefit Director 
General. Davis has conferred upon the art of music 
and the music trade by nominating Geo. H. Wilson 
to the post of secretary of the special department 
covering these important features of the fair. 

There is no use trying to explain all this to you, for 
you would not understand it after the explanation. 








UNIFORM PITCH. 


_ > ae 


i Bratriesoro, Vt., November 23, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier: . 


EVERAL articles in your paper upon this subject 
S are of interest, requiring a reply. 

Forty or even 32 years ago it might have been of 
importance to talk about C 512 or A 432 as a practical 
standard for the musical world to adopt, but the day 
for that standard expired in 1859 with the adoption of 
the French diapason normal. 

Herschel, the great astronomer of England, tried to 
stem the tide and advocated C 512 for its scientific 
value, leaving out the musical side of the case, as it 
seems to me, and finally allowed the Society of Arts 
of England to retard this reform in Great Britain for 
25 years by introducing a competing pitch. At the 
end of Herschel’s period of 25 years the Society of 
Arts came together and reconsidered the whole sub- 
ject and unanimously decided to rescind their former 
action and indorse A 435, 

At the great Congress of Vienna Italy was strongly 
represented by her delegates asking for A 432, but in 
the light of a most remarkable discussion gave a 
very cordial approval of A 435, saying that they were 
content with having done their duty by fully present- 
ing and discussing the subject and allowing the ques- 
tion to be decided by the more weighty reasons that 
were advanced for A 435, 

But is C 512 the only szientific pitch ? It is derived 
from the fact that one vibration in a second of time, 
as time is at present computed, is taken as the start- 
ing point, viz., 1x2x2x2x2x2x2x2x2x2 — 512, and af- 
fording from present standards of time a convenient 
method of reckoning. Now, supposing the metric 
system of computing time is adopted, and the day in- 
stead of being divided into 24 hours is divided into 
10 hours, and each hour into 100 minutes, and each 
minute into 100 seconds, giving 100,000 seconds per 
day instead of 86,400, which is one of the possibilities 
of the future, what then becomes of this particular 
C 512 asascientific standard? Thescientific asserted 
Casa basis of musical pitch to sing by, or to tune 
instruments to play by, at once disappears, 

The great law governing averages is as important in 
this as in other departments of human activity, and 





stop and a stop action. 





the experience of more than 300,000,000 of people, 
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composing the nations that are now using A 435, 
stands for much more than the small number, now in 
a constantly decreasing minority, who want some- 
thing they evidently cannot have, for the death knell 
of A 454 was sounded at Paris in 1859, the funeral of 
A 432 was arranged for at Vienna in 1885, and the 
requiem is now being sung in America, to be followed 
by the final wail in Great Britain not long hence. 
There is no valid reason now why A 435 should not 
become the universal pitch. Levi K, FULLER. 





SOME NEW CATALOCUES. 


a oe 


Lyon & Healy’s Latest. 


Some years since we made the experiment of issuing a separate cata- 
logue of piano makers’ and tuners’ tools and materials. The success 
which it attained was so great that we were obliged to issue a second and 
enlarged edition. This also has been exhausted, and now we put forth 
our third edition, no longer as an experiment, but as a necessary and 
looked for feature of our piano material department. 

This catalogue possesses two distinctive features worthy of notice: It 
is the only publication in America which represents exclusively this class 
of goods, and it also represents the largest and most complete stock west 
of the seaboard. 

We beg to remind our patrons that many of the articles listed in these 
pages are known under two or more names, and if they will use only the 
name and number employed by us it will materially facilitate the filling of 
orders. We have profusely illustrated this catalogue with the view of 
avoiding mistakes due to this confusion of names. 

Thanking our patrons for their favors in the past and trusting our 
efforts will merit a continuance of the same, we are, 

Respectfully, 


HIS is the preface of Lyon & Healy’s latest 

. catalogue, No. 3 in their long list, containing a com- 
plete exhibit of every tone and device and material re- 
quired in the repairing of pianos and organs. The book 
is of some 40 pages, copiously illustrated, and should be 
in the hands of every tuner and repairer and dealer in the 
country. One of the features of the catalogue is the com- 
bination outfits suitable for general tuners and repairers, 
for tuners and for small dealers who may wish, for in- 
stance, to clean, polish and rub ivory keys. It consists of: 
One bottle liquid, No. 2, ivory polish. 
One bottle liquid, No. 3, cleaning. 
One chamois skin, 


One scraper, extra quality. 

One felt pad, No. 1, coarse. 

One felt pad, No. 1, fine. 

One bottle liquid, No. 1, rubbing. 
The entire outfit is put up in a strong chestnut wood 

box, and is accompanied with full directions for the use of 

the various articles. For damaged piano cases, checked, 

bruised, blistered or scratched, the following combination 

is offered, also accompanied with full directions : 


One bottle varnish, black, No. 4. One chamois skin. 
One bottle varnish, light brown, No. 5. One pad, coarse felt. 
One brush. One scraper. 

One bottle piano polish, No. 6. 


As an example of tuners’ kits the following description of 
the contents of Lyon & Healy’s No. 1 will suffice to show 


the general idea of their outfits. No. 1 comprises a leather 


satchel and roll and these articles: 


One string lifter. 

One tuning fork (C). 

One felt knife. 

One felt picker. 

One double head screw driver, 
One screw driver, each 4 and 8 inch. 
One pair key plyers. 

One pocket glue pot. 

One small iron plane. 

One pair cutting nippers, 5 inch. 
One music wire gauge. 

One pair flat plyers, 5% inch. 


One extension tuning hammer. 
One socket tuning hammer. 

One extra tube for No. 14. 

One extra string head for No. 9. 
One punch for broken pins, 

One action regulator, 

One short regulating screw driver. 
One long regulating screw driver. 
One short key spacer. 

One straight back check spacer. 
One 6 inch tweezers. 

One pair damper scissors. 

Besides these articles one may find in this catalogue 
everything that a practical tuner or a small dealer may re- 
quire, from a bottle of polish to a tuning fork, from a bit of 
felt to a duster, everyday working tools, patented devices 
and in short all manner of things that enter into the 
equipment of a piano or organ mechanic. 

sss 
Vose & Sons. 

By far the handsomest catalogue issued by. 
the Vose & Sons Piano Company is the one now just 
out containing a fine steel engraving of Mr. James W. 
Vose, which will be taken out and preserved by many an 
old time piano man who has followed the fortunes of this 
institution since its establishment in 1851. 

Forty years is a long life for the average business life of 
a commercial institution in these days when, especially 
in the piano trade, such great competition has sprung up and 
such enormous strides have been made in the improvement 
of musical instruments. But Vose & Sons have kept always 
in line with the constant progress and have often led the 
van until we find them at the close of 1891 well up in all 
that appertains to the making of a modern piano, housed 
in an enormous factory, represented in all sections of the 
country and enjoying an era of business prosperity which 
must be a gratifying recompense for the years of patient 


ever 





toil that the members of the firm have devoted to the ad- 
vancement of their interests. 

The latest catalogue is inclosed in a cover of really artis- 
tic design, and, besides the portrait of Mr. James W. Vose, 
contains ‘‘a brief sketch of the genealogy of the piano and 
of James W. Vose’s development of the same,”’ an article 
which appeared in THE Musical CourigR some months ago, 
and two views of upright interiors, as well as eight excep- 
tionally good cuts ef uprights and their descriptions. 

In the back of the boek is a valuable collection of favor- 
able press comments on the Vose & Sons piano, and sev- 
eral pages of practical testimonials from practical men who 
in the capacity of dealers have bought and sold the Vose 
& Sons pianos for years together, with many kind words 
from individual purchasers of prominence, whose written 
indorsements of these instruments must carry weight with 
everyone contemplating the purchase of a piano. The en- 
gravings of the factory and the retail warerooms on the 
back cover are specially fine and do great credit to Messrs. 
George H. Walker & Co., whose name appears as the print- 


ers of the book. 
* - 


W. J. Dyer & Brother. 

Out in Chicago they say that a man has hit upon the 
novel idea of first erecting the elevator shaft of a building 
and hauling up through it all the materials that are used 
in the construction of the edifice. It’s just one of those 
simple things that makes everyone wonder why on earth 
he hadn’t thought of it himself. 

Another simple thing that will make some people have 
themselves kicked can be found in the new catalogue of 
musical merchandise which has just reached this office 
through the kindness of Messrs. W. J. Dyer & Brother, of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis in particular and _ the 
Northwest in general. Two hundred and _ forty- 
eight pages in size, printed on heavy paper, replete 
with illustrations above the usual average, containing de- 
scriptions and prices of all manner of things musical, from 
accordions to zithers, the book is indexed after the fashion 
of a letter file, so that if you are looking for violins you 
don’t have to worry through a dreary waste of piccolos and 
tambourines and oboes and drums and a couple of hundred 
of other things, but you can turn right to what you want 
as readily as you can turn to your file and find a letter 
from Thompson without pouring over the correspondence 
of Smith, Jones, Rogers and Brown. 

It is customary in all well gotten up musical merchandise 
catalogues to group certain classes and to place the articles 
most frequently sold in conjunction with each other, but 
on the Dyer plan everything is arranged alphabetically, so 
that you open the book at accordions, come to automatic 
instruments and to harps, through band instruments and 
banjos to clarionets and calliopes and castanets, and so on 
through to zither strings. Besides this simple, novel, sen- 
sible arrangement there is a separate index on the old plan, 
giving the page on which any individual instrument in the 
various alphabetical groupings may be found. 

What is there in the catalogue? Everything. Literally 
everything that you can blow or strike or pull or bang or 
scrape or twist and have or give forth a sound that you 
may or may not consider musical, according to your sur- 
roundings and previous conditions of musical servitude. 

How much do they cost? Well, they cost, these books 
cost, a considerable sum to produce, judging from their 
general get up, but if you write to W. J. Dyer & Brother, of 
St. Paul or Minneapolis, and you mean business, you will 
probably get one of them, and most likely open up a cor- 
respondence that will redound to the mutual benefit of 
yourself and the ‘ Dyers,’ the musical merchandise kings 
of the great and only Northwest. 


Bradbury Piano Booming. 
jg in the history of the trade has there 


been such an unprecedented demand for the old re- 


liable Bradbury piano. All through the last spring and 
summer F,. G. Smith has been running his factories in Leo- 
minster, Mass., and Brooklyn to their utmost capacity and 
have been unable to fill all their orders. The following is 
a statement, given Mr. Smith by his carman, of the number 
of pianos delivered the day before Thanksgiving : 
Brooktyn, November 26, 1891. 

Mr. F. G. Smith: 

Dear Sir—Inclosed memorandum for 44 pianos I carted for you yester- 
day, November 25, 1891. I find your business in 1891 has increased 30 per 
cent. over 1890. Yours truly, W. F. Masters, 

Piano Mover. 








Answer to Inquiry. 


San Disco, Cal., November 20, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Can you give me any information concerning the Cornish & Co. pianos? 
Are they manufactured by Cornish & Co.? 
How do they compare with the Beatty pianos ? 
Yours truly, c. 


Cornish & Co. make pianos. Beatty pianos are stencil 
frauds. There is no Beatty organ factory; there is no 
Beatty piano factory, and the whole scheme constitutes a 
fraud. 





YOU'RE NOT IN IT. 


tie E following letter not being self explanatory is 
published with a few silent comments : 


Purtapecrenta “* Music anp Drama,” | 
PuitapeLpnia, November 28, 1891. § 
Mr. Harry Clambake: 

Dear Str—Your well timed, pungent and exceedingly clever satiritic mat- 
ter reflecting on Freund's New York “‘ Music and Drama”’ has resulted in 
no little harm and some unfortunate mistakes as regards Philadelphia 
* Music and Drama.’”’ While appreciating to no little extent your mastery 
of the art of ridicule, I would most courteously ask you to prefix the 
** Music and Drama ” with some generic title, so as not to reflect on the 
Philadelphia ‘“* Music and Drama.” 

Believe me, any change you may make in this direction would be most 
truly appreciated by, Cordially yours, 


Cuaries Bioomincpate, Jr., Editor. 

I shall consider your request as soon as my next 
Saturday paper, which may appear next Monday or 
Tuesday, is out, but in the meanwhile I first must tell 
you that you are not in it with me. Anybody com- 
paring your Philadelphia «Music and Drama” with 
my New York “ Music and Drama” would never at- 
tribute the items taken from my paper to your paper. 

You must not forget that your paper is conducted on 
newspaper principles ; mine is run for what | can get 
out of it personally. 

Yours is edited; mine has no editor to supervise 
copy. 

Yours is published in solid, good old English ; mine 
has no respect for that language. 

You see, you're not in it. 

Yours circulates ; mine doesn't. 

You know what you're writing about ; I don’t. 

You pay as you go; I exchange checks. 

How can anyone mistake your “ Music and Drama” 
for my ‘‘Music and Drama?” 

Mine is a misnomer ; yours has its proper title. 

All these reasons may probably induce me to con- 
tinue to publish the « items " as coming from “ Music 
which signifies that they are taken from 

CLAMBAKE HARRY. 


and Drama, 
my paper. 











Andrew Weisbauer. 











R. ANDREW WEISBAUER, a veteran 
piano maker, died at his home at Ninth and German 
streets at anearly hour yesterday morning. Deceased had 
been a sufferer for 15 years from asthma, and the last three 
weeks of his life were full of intense_suffering. 

Deceased was born in Tettenweise, Bavaria, and was one 
day past 70 years of age. He came to this city in 1857 and 
engaged as employé in the Willing Piano Works, which 
were operated on State street about where Marks’ clothing 
store now stands. After working for Mr. Willing seven 
years he opened a shop on Twelfth street, between German 
and Parade. He next engaged with the Erie Piano Com- 
pany as foreman. After that concern went into liquidation 
Mr. Weisbauer resumed manufacturing on his own account. 
During the time of building for himself he manufactured 
and sold in Erie and and 40 
pianos and received an average of $500 for each of them. 
His instruments were all made by hand and many of them 
are still in use and are excellent in tone. 

Mr. Weisbauer was sadly bereaved by the death of his 
wife eight years ago. He leaves to mourn his death five 
children—Messrs. Joseph and Andrew, of Buffalo ; Prof. 
Henry Weisbauer and Otto, of Erie, and one married daugh- 
ter, who had been his housekeeper for a few years.—Erie 


vicinity between 30 


‘Times, ”’ 


The Late W. W. Lyman. 
T a special meeting of the directors of the 
Wilcox & White Organ Company, November 21, 
1891, the following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father to remove from our 
midst our friend and associate, William W. Lyman; be it therefore 

Resolved, That in this death we feel we have suffered a deep loss and 
shall mourn for one who was a good counsellor, in every way worthy of 
our respect and esteem, and whose endeavors were exerted for the welfare 
and prosperity of this company. 

Resolved, That the heartfelt sympathy of the company be extended to 
his family and friends in their sad bereavement. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to his family 
and also to the daily papers of Meriden, and also entered upon the records 
of this corporation. O. B, ArNoLp, 

Epw. Miter, Sr., 
Gro. H. Witcox, 
H. K. Wurrr, 

J. H. Wurre, 


—At the meeting of the stockholders of the Aolian Organ and Music 
Company on Wednesday week ago, when the capital stock was increased 
from $75,000 to $225,000, the following were present: James Morgan, 
president ; J. Nicoll, treasurer pro tem; H. B. Tremaine, J. W. Curtiss, 
of New York; George B. Kelly, John L. Given, of Boston ; George H. 
Wilcox, George Rockwell and J. H, Chase, of Meriden, 

















Emil Bach, Pianist to the Imperial 
German Court, on the 
Hardman Grand. 


LonpoN, MAY 17, 1891. 
GENTLEMEN — I HAD OCCASION TO USE A 


HARDMAN SEMI-GRAND, AND I WAS PERFECTLY ASTONISHED AT 


HAVE LATILY 


ITS POWER AND LOVELY QUALITY OF TONE AND RESPONSIVE AND 


DELICATE TOUCH, If IS A WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT AND I AM 


PLEASED TO LET YOU KNOW IT, 
I AM SINCERELY YOURS, 
L. EMIL BACH, 
PIANIST TO IMPERIAL GERMAN Court. 
To Messrs. ¥. Muir Wood & Co., General Agents for the 

British Islands of the Hardman Pianos. 

The above letter speaks for itself. It is but another evi- 
dence of the ascendency of the Hardman piano among 
musical people, and especially among professional musi 
cians, who are quick to see and know and appreciate true 
merit in an instrument that affords them the best means for 
the exercise of their skill. Coming as it does upon the 
widely known approval of the Hardman by members of the 
royalty and nobility of England, it tells of the progress that 
has been made by Hardman, Peck & Co. in the last few 
years, in unmistakable language, and it again shows that 
when a firm sets for itself a high standard of excellence and 
has behind it brains, money and technical skill, it must of 
sheer necessity come out at the top in the long run. 

Our British cousins, proverbially slow and conservative, 
have not been long in comprehending the virtues of the 
Hardman grands and uprights, as is practically shown in 
the number of pianos that have been sold by J. Muir Wood 
& Co., of Glasgow and Aberdeen, and Messrs. Cramer & 
Cramer, of London, to say nothing of other concerns 
throughout the tight little isles over the sea. 

So far as the business in the United States is concerned, 
Mr. Peck states that 1891 will show an advance over 1891 
in the volume of business of Hardman, Peck & Co., and 
Mr. Peck is a man whose estimate of commercial conditions 
And it is proper to 
say here that not only will the total output of Hardman 
pianos in 1891 exceed that of 1890, but that the business of 
the house in other grades of pianos has increased enor- 
mously during the past year. As has before been stated 
in these columns the branches, the agencies and the general 
ramifications of Hardman, Peck & Co. exceed in magni- 
system those of any 


is respected wherever he is known. 


tude, importance and_ general 


other institution in the piano business. 


The Metzerott Accident. 





(Special to Tux Musicar Courter.) 


Wasuincron, November 30, 1891. 
HE coroner's jury in the fall of the Metze- 
rott Building brought in the following verdict censur- 
ing all concerned : 
That the said George White came to his death about 12.30 o'clock, 
23, 1891, at No. 112 F street, Northwest, in the city of 
, by being buried under the walls of the new building 


“u., November 
Washington, D. ¢ 


known as Metzerott Hall, during thestorm of that date. From the evi- 


lence, we believe that the accident was the result of carelessly carrying 
the side walls too high above the front walls without proper support. We 
further believe that the owners of the building, the contractor and the 
superintendent of the work are all to blame in the matter. 


The disaster is a bad one, and at present it is difficult to 
estimate the loss. There were some $12,000 worth of en- 
gagements booked for the season in the hall, and of course 
these are a total loss. 

A large number of pianos is partially damaged and some 
completely destroyed. Mr. Frank Metzerott takes a philo- 
s»phical view of the situation, and, being a man of great 
energy, will soon have everything in shape again. 

A constant stream of visitors pours in to see the ruins, 
many of them looking for bargains in damaged pianos and 
musical instruments, and this is bringing in good trade. 

Mr, Sheridan Ostrander, recently with J. H. Hickok & 
Co., Poughkeepsie, is now in charge of Metzerott’s piano 
department. 


Hoyt Brothers, of Portland, Ore., sold out their piano and organ busi- 
ness to the Durand Organ Company, with whom Kneffer & Weir, of Car- 
have become associated. Weir took an interest in the com- 
This is in reply to an inquiry. 


thage, Mo 
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That Corning Failure. 

HE failure of Easterbrook & Cook at Corning, 

N. Y., has created rather unpleasant suspicions. The 

firm ordered pianos from one manufacturing house at the 
very time when their note due to that house was protested. 
The chattel mortgage foreclosure took place at the same 
time. The firms to whom they owe money are spread all 
over the country, and they purchased pianos and organs at 
random. They now offer a settlement of 30 cents on the 
dollar, cash, 
Judging from the prevailing sentiments of the creditors, 
Messrs. Esterbrook & Cook must make a proper showing 
of all their accounts, their books, &c., and explain conflict- 
ing statements if they desire to become rehabilitated, 


End of Mrs. Southwick. 

HIS paper last week referred to the attach- 
ments issued against the stock, &c., of Mrs. L. E. 
Southwick, of Corry, Pa. The stock was finally sold out, 
and it appears from the Corry ‘‘ Flyer’’ that the ending was 
rather sad. This is the item from that paper: 


The music store of Mrs. L. E. Southwick was sold by 
Sheriff Meh! this afternoon. Most of the property was 
claimed by outside parties. Cass Baker bought a self play- 
ing organ for $51.50. A melodeon was sacrificed at $2, and 
a second-hand piano was knocked down for $2. Lawyer 
White tried his darndest to bid in a mouth organ or some- 
thing, but some person with stronger musical tastes bid 
over him every time. He wasa victim of misplaced con- 
fidence all through the game. 
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Chicago Music Trades Association. 
T the meeting of the members of the 
Chicago piano and organ trade which was held on 
November 14, the appended constitution and by-laws were 
adopted with the amendment to Section 1 of Article III., 
made by Mr. Healy, that stockholders in corporations and 
heads of departments be admitted. 
Messrs. Cross, Church, Healy, Conway and Gibbs were 
appointed a committee to submit a report on the subject 
of commissions to the next meeting, and Messrs. Cable, 
Byrne, Dodge, Bush and Corre were deputed to present to 


the association their views upon the abridgment of 


credits. 
Constitution and By-Laws. 


ARTICLE 1.—Name.—The name of this association shall 
be the **Chicago Music Trade Association.” 

ARTICLE II.—Object.—The object of the association 
shall be the cultivation of a more intimate, social and busi- 
ness acquaintance among the members thereof, and the 
discussion of questions of general interest to the music 
trade. 


ARTICLE III.—Members—Section 1.—Members of firms and 
executive officers of corporations engaged in the manufac- 
ture or sale of musical merchandise in the city of Chicago 
only shall be eligible for membership. 

Sec. 2.—All applications for membership shall be referred 
to the executive committee, and if favorably reported may 
be balloted upon at any meeting of the association, and 
five negative votes shall be sufficient to reject a candidate. 
Sec. 3.—Each member shall pay into the treasury of the 
association upon his initiation, and thereafter annually on 
or before the date of the regular annual meeting, the sum 
of $5, which shall constitute a fund to defray any expenses 
not otherwise provided for, or be disbursed otherwise upon 
the order of the executive committee, as evidenced by a 
vote of three-fourths of all its members. 

Sec. ¢.—Any membership the initiation fee of which has 
not been paid within 80 days from the date of election and 
notification by the secretary of the association, or the dues 
for the current year for which are in default more than 30 
days, shall be void. 


ARTICLE IV,—Officers— Section 1,—The officers of this as- 
sociation shall consist of a president, two vice-presidents, a 
secretary and a treasurer, who shall be elected at the an- 
nual meeting and hold office for the term of one year from 
date of election, or until their successors are duly elected. 
They shall perform such duties as are implied to their re- 
spective titles, and shall collectively form the executive 
committee. 


Sec. 2.—The executive committee shall have the control 
and management of the affairs and funds of the associa- 
tion, subject to the direction of the members, as expressed 
at any regular or special meeting called for the purpose, as 
evidenced by a three-fourths vote of all the members pres- 
ent at such meeting. 


ARTICLE V.—Meetings.—The annual meeting of this as- 
sociation shall be held on the second Saturday of January 
in each year. All other meetings shall be subject to the 
call of the executive committee. 


ARTICLE VI.—Visitors.—Any member of the association 
may bring to any of its meetings as his guest any one non- 
resident person, and any member may bring any employé 
of his or their firm, having first given notice to the executive 
committee, including fee for plate. 


ARTICLE VII.—Business—All business questions of the as- 
sociation shall be decided (except otherwise provided) by a 
majority of all the members present at a meeting at which 
such vote shall be taken ; except that upon the appeal of 
any member from the decision announced by the chairman 
upon such vote each house represented by membership 
shall be entitled to but one vote, which shall be a rising 
vote. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Quorum.—Twenty regular members of the 
association or three of the executive committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business by either 
respectively, but a less number shall have power to 
adjourn from time to time. 


ARTICLE IX.—Amendments.—These rules may be amended 
by a three-fourths majority of all the members present at 
any meeting inthe call for which due notice shall have been 
given of the intention to take such action. 





Shoninger Success. 


T must be a delightful sensation to have 
reached the age of mature manhood and be sur- 
rounded with an institution of one’s own creation—an 
institution which had its commencement almost half a 
century ago, and which has been built up by earnest en- 
deavor, by hard manual and mental work. Such a sensa- 
tion must be realized by Mr. B. Shoninger, of New Haven, 
when he looks back over his business career and sees how 
from humble beginnings he has created an industrial enter- 
prise which carries his name all over the country—all over 
the world. 
Such a sensation must be experienced by him when he 
counts not alone his gain in fame {but fhis gain in worldly 
goods. It must indeed be gratifying to him to look about 
him and see his sons grown up in the business and ready 
and qualified to take the work from his hands whenever he 
may give it up and to carry it to still greater perfection 
and importance. 
The great success of thegJNew York branch, under the 
management of Mr. Rosenberg, is proof of how readily 
such an instrument will gain popularity when placed in 
competition with metropolitan makes. The business here 
will greatly surpass that of last year, despite the general 
dullness which has prevailed, and the Shoninger has been 
introduced into some of the best families and schools, 
which will surely redound to its benefit in years to come. 
The Chicago branch, from which the Western business of 
the house is conducted, has again exceeded its record this 
year, which means that a pile of Shoninger organs and 
Shoninger pianos have gone to the other side of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
On the whole the business is in an unusually prosperous 
condition, with great prospects in view for the coming year 
of 1892. 


Trade Items. 


—Two years ago J. A. Fritch & Co. opened a music store in this city. 
Their business has increased so largely that they deemed it advisable to 
add a new partner. J. A. took the matter in hand and the partner took 
hold this morning at 6:50. Its fighting weight is 8 pounds,—Middletown, 
Ohio, “ Signal.” 


—A fire at 213 and 215 Tremont street, Boston, on November 26, badly 
damaged the stock of pianos of Wm. Bourne & Son. Mr. Bourne says 
that each instrument would have to be taken apart on account of the rust 
on the strings, and that it would be necessary to retune and repolish every 
piano. The loss to the firm will be several thousand dollars. 


—Edmund Gram, of Milwaukee, who has just finished the extensions 
and improvements, now has one of the most elegant piano and organ ware- 
rooms in the West—including a recital hall. He represents the Decker 
Brothers, the Vose & Sons, the Everett and also the Hardman piano. He 
also controls in his section the Vocalion and the Needham organs. 


—H. C. Plimpton, formerly with the Jesse French Piano and Organ Com- 
pany and with the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, has been ap- 
pointed traveling representative of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company for the Pacific Coast States, with headquarters at Los Angeles. 
This appointment was made by Mr. Edward P. Mason, the president of 
the company, who is in California with his family, 


—Felix Kraemer, traveling for Steinway & Sons, returned last week 
from a twelve weeks’ business trip through the whole South and as far 
West as Salt Lake City, including in his tour Texas and New Mexico. 
The trip was unusually successful, and put Mr. Kraemer in direct contact 
with nearly every firm of importance in the music trade in the great sec- 
tion he traversed. He left last Sunday on another business trip. 
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WARNING 


To the People of North Brookfield and 
Spencer, Mass. and Vicinity. 


I’ a paper called the North Brookfield « Journal ’ 
named the Swick & Kelso is called first class. This 
piano is worth nothing, musically speaking, and in 
the office of this paper circulars can be seen in which 
the same pianos are offered at all kinds of prices run- 
ning from $110 to $130, odd figures such as $121 be- 
ing quoted for the same. 

One of the latest numbers of the North Brookfield 
“Journal” contains the following letter from the in- 
dividual who is selling these boxes that cost $110 to 
$125 for large prices. It reads as follows: 


The Swick & Kelso. 
Mr. Editor: 
I desire through your columns to make answer to allegations that have 


appeared in print as well as statements made in regard to the Swick & | 


Kelso piano. The prime cause of all this talk is jealousy on the part of a 
piano dealer in Spencer, he being afraid of the popularity and superiority 
of our pianos ; and yet he was needlessly so, as it is not a cheap piano, to 
be sold for $25 down and $10, $8 or $5 per month. The call for the Swick 


& Kelso piano comes from artists and people of wealth, who are deter- | 


mined to have an instrument in harmony with their surroundings in their 
homes elegantly furnished with all that money can purchase for comfort, 
ease and luxury. 

In the selection of the Swick & Kelso piano for people in the Brook- 
fields and Spencer, I secured an instrument that would sell and recom. 
mend itself singing its own praises. 


an advertisement appears in which a piano | 


Again, these pianos were to be sold | 


calls the Swick & Kelso box a “first-class” piano, 
does not know whata piano is, He is in all probabil- 
ity an ignoramus, as his own letter shows. 

He says the Swick & Kelso piano is not a stencil 
piano. This paper asserts that it ‘is a stencil piano, 
and that any person who has purchased a Swick 
& Kelso piano from Ellis can get the money from 
him by legal process. The piano if sold as “ first 
class ” constitutes a fraud under the common law. 

Ellis states that the firm of Swick & Kelso started 
in 1870. This statement is fraudulent, 





| piano making in 1870. They have constantly not 
been making pianos 21 years, as Ellis says. 
have not been making pianos 10 years, not 5 years. 


Ellis speaks of C. D. Blake, of Boston. Blake is 


| an oldtime stenciler, who has sold hundreds of stencil | 


| tail piano rackets frequently exposed in this paper. 
| And now, in addition, we desire to state that THERE 
IS NO SUCH FIRM AS SWICK & KELSO. 

Every person in Brookfield, Spencer and vicinity 
who has purchased one of these pianos should at 


once insist upon the return of the money paid to Ellis | 


for a Swick & Kelso piano, These pianos are stencils 
and are NO Goop. Get your money, send the pianos 


back, and either get a decent musical instrument or | 


put your money in bank until you have had time to 
study the piano question. After you have learned 
|something about pianos you will never dream of 
| buying a stencil instrument. 


[COMMUNICATED.| 


in the same county at whose head stands the large, reliable and in fact | 


pioneer of Worcester County, the piano and music rooms of Samuel R, 
Leland. Other houses I cared not for. The Lelands have continued 
business for the past 50 yearsand ‘to-day practically control the county, 


thus of a necessity I resolvedto get the best piano uncontrolled by them | 


that I could procure. The number of pianos I have thus far sold have 
been recommended by music teachers, who from thecritical examinations 
they gave Swick & Kelso, I claim were good judges ; and right here let 
me say, if any person intends visiting my rooms to purchase a piano, 
bring some one with you who knows what a first-class piano is, as I 
never meddle or say a word until after they get through, when I will 


give a test that will surprise both critic and purchaser as regards strength 


of action, 
Recently I gave a test before a purchaser, who exclaimed, ‘* Will the 
piano stand that?"’ I immediately requested the critic to try it again, 


and to their astonishment the action was [firm, the harmony undisturbed, 


and the piano sold itself. This is not a stencil piano; the name and num* 
ber is cast in the solid iron frame. 
knows full well that he has not told the truth. The firm of Swick & Kelso 
started in 1870, this making 21 years, which is longer than cheap piano 
manufacturers survive, as poor instruments end the demand in from three to 
five years; the parties either fail or the business dies a natural death for 
want of support, lack’of funds to continue, similar to heart failure in an indi- 
vidual. I have sold pianos since 1859, and for 30 odd years have made a 
study of their construction, I never have heard one complaint in regard 
to any piano I ever sold. The following warrant is given with each piano 
properly numbered and signed by Messrs. Swick & Kelso: 
WARRANT. 

This is to certify: That the Swick & Kelso piano, Style C, No. —, 
ts hereby warranted for a term of seven (7) years from date of its manu- 
facture. And should the instrument, with proper care and use, prove de- 
fective in material or workmanship within that time, we hereby agree to 
put in good repair at our factory (free of charge) or to replace it with 
another piano (new) of the same grade, quality and style at the option of 
the owner of the piano No. ——. We also guarantee all the material and 
work of the highest grade and order, and hold ourselves responsible for 
the same. (Signed) 


Messrs. Chas, D. Blake & Co., of Boston, have the absolute control in 
this State of this piano, I have the Brookfields and Spencer from them, 
and it is more a matter of sour grapes, as far as that Spencer dealer is 
concerned, than inferiority of pianos. Even so or not, he has committed 
himself. I intend to challenge him to place one of his upright pianos in a 
hall, he to get some person to be responsible for one-half the expenses of 
the hall, and submit his piano to the same test 1 apply to the Swick & 
Kelso. Mrs. Dr. Dionne is so highly pleased with the Swick & Kelso that 
she has secured the use of one of these beautiful instruments for her 
classical concert to be given shortly in this town, It is beneath me to 
waste words in this matter, and I close this statement with the following 
from the Book of Proverbs: ‘* These six things doth the Lord hate, yea 
seven are an abomination unto him,a proud look, a lying tongue and 
hands that shed innocent blood, a heart that deviseth wicked imagination, 
feet that be swift in running mischief, a false witness that speaketh lies 
and he that soweth discord among brethren ; for jealousy is the rage of a 
man.”’ B. G. Extis. 
North Brooxrizitp, November 5, 1891. 

ese 


Most of these statements signed by Ellis are abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly false. Ellis is committing a 
fraud upon the community by selling or even offering 
these pianos for sale as “first class,” for they are not 
“first,” not ‘second”—no, not “third class” pianos. 

A few words in reference to the above statement. 

Ellis says that “the call for the Swick & Kelso 
piano comes from artists.” This an audacious and 
infamous lie, as artists could not use such pianos, 

Ellis says that the “harmony” of the piano 
was after a test “ undisturbed.” This is absurd, fora 
piano has no harmony. The player on any piano 
produces a harmony if he can. He can do iton a 
jew’s harp or banjo or on a piano, but the piano itself 
has no harmony fer se. This shows that Ellis, who 


The party who has made all this talk | 


Worcester, Mass., November 21, 1891. 
To the Editor of the Spencer Sun : 


interests we have represented for a number of years—in 


your last issue mixed in with an illiterate so-called ‘chal. | 


lenge,’’ we feel it incumbent with our position to state 
from the standpoint of knowledge and experience a few 
words relative to this subject. 

The would-be piano dealer who calls for a test of a 
| Steinway piano is evidently in such blissful ignorance of 
| the real attributes of a fine piano that he can no more ap- 
preciate the immense brain work, technical experimenting, 
acoustical study and research which a Steinway piano to- 
day embodies in all its component parts, on which the mas- 


only himself, but the community at large, in placing a cheap, 
badly constructed, thrown together, ill balanced, coarse 
toned box before the public as a first-class piano. 

Every advertisement in which he makes such a state- 
ment brands him publicly as a self confessed liar. To 


| claim for a piano sold anywhere, to anybody, for $110 to 


$120, with any name on it desired, can but in the end prove 
fatal to the dealer and force the piano to its proper level. 
The attack on one of your reputable citizens, who is con- 
ducting a legitimate business on business principles, we 
pass unnoticed as any malignant or malicious article should 
be treated, only adding that the kinsmen and friends of 
the **challenger’’ regret and deplore his present methods 
to their fullest extent. Yours truly, C.L. Gornam & Co. 


ANOTHER TRIBUTE TO WEBER. 








E publish herewith a letter addressed to the 
Manufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago, 

by Prof. John J. Hattstaedt, director of the American 
Conservatory of Music of that city. Mr. Hattstaedt, 
whose eminence in his profession is admitted and 
whose prominence as the head of one of the largest 
educational institutions in Chicago is a guaranty of 
his competence to judge of the quality of such an 


the leading professionals in the West who has pur- 
chased a Weber piano for his personal use, and whose 
testimony therefore is especially valuable as furnish- 
ing the unbiased evidence of one who has, by in- 
vesting his money in a Weber piano, proven his 
preference for that make above all others: 
Cuicaco, November 15, 1891. 

The Manufacturers Piano Company, City : 

Grnts—Some time ago I purchased a Weber upright 
piano which I had carefully selected at your warerooms. 

It affords me much pleasure to state that now, after 
several years of active use, I find no perceptible change in 
the instrument as regards tone quality, as well as action, 
and I assure you that my highest expectations have been 
fully realized. I remain, Very truly yours, 





(Signed) Joun J. HATTSTAEDT. 


It is a false | 
claim, as Swick & Kelso did not start business or start | 


They | 


| pianos and who has tried all the little off colored re- | 


DEAR Stn—Seeing the name of the Steinway piano—whose | 


ter minds of this century, both in Europe and America, 
have devoted their lifelong energies, than he can under- | 
stand the amount and extent of the injury he does not | 


instrument, is another purchaser from the ranks of | 


SOHMER. 


But Not the Genuine. 
MONTREAL French paper of recent date contains 
| the following advertisement, in which the name 
| of Sohmer appears to be used in a new and curious 


| fashion : 
Pianos Modele Sohmer. 


Splendides pianos, modéle Sohmer (valiant $700), pour $400 payables $6 
par mois chez Lavigne et Lajoie, 1657 rue Notre-Dame 


Translated, this means the splendid pianos, Sohmer 
model, value $700, for $400, payable $8 per month, by 
Lavigne & Lajoie, &c. 

This firm formerly sold the Sohmer piano, which is, 
however, now sold in Montreal by J. William Shaw & 
Co. 

The Sohmer mode/ piano is, of course, a stencil and 
can readily be suppressed by Sohmer & Co. Like all 
stencil pianos it is a low grade, common, ordinary 
piano, not worth anything like one-half of $400. 

It is made a few miles from Montreal and is one of 
| a group of instruments made in the same factory, and 
| all stenciled ««New York.” 

Messrs. Sohmer & Co., whose pianos enjoy an envi- 
j}able reputation the Province of Quebec and 
throughout Canada, will unquestionably put an end to 
the Sohmer mode/ humbug—if this exposé does not. 


in 


The Trade. 


—C. J. Berg has opened a piano and organ house at Streator, III 

—Kirk Brothers, DuBois, Pa., are doing a good trade in musical mer 
qhandise. 

—Frank H. King has made a big deal with Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, 
on the Wissner piano. 

—Boosey & Co., of London, are about to open a branch house in this 
| city. Particulars later. 

—Kirk & Fowler’s new music store at Aurora, Ill., 
the handsomest in the State. 


is said to beone of 


—A. H. Goetting, dealer in music supplies, Springtield, Mass., was 


damaged by fire on November 26. 


—F. Story, of Laconia, N. H., has bought out the musical merchandise 
stock of Ezra A. Page, of that town. 

—R. W. Vandewater, piano dealer, Kingston, Ont., has assigned 
Small liabilities, but, curious to state, still smaller assets. 

—Gates & Chute, of Middleton, N. S., are doing an excellent trade 
and promise soon to be the leading house in their section. 

—Dr. A. C. Eversole, music dealer, Springfield, Ill., has removed his 
business to Pana, Ill, Evidently his panacea for dul! trade. 

—W. R. McCormick, piano and organ firm, San Diego, Cal., may take 
charge of the branch of Sherman, Clay & Co. at Portland, Ore. 

—Edward W. Lee, with Tallman & Co., piano and organ dealers, Nyack, 
N. Y., has gone into the insurance business in Washington, D. C 

—M. L. Smith & Co., the music dealers at Roanoke, Va., are doing 
the most extensive trade in their line in that section of country. 

—The Miller Organ Company, of Lebanon, Pa., last week received a 
jarge batch of orders from Germany and England for Miller organs. 

—S. R. Childs, traveling agent of the Ludden & Bates Southern Music 
House, Savannah, has opened branch headquarters at Gainesville, Fla. 

—Mr. Hoyt, salesman for Hallett & Cumston, Boston, has taken-a posi- 
tion with the Boston retail house of the New England Piano Company. 

—Noble & Cooley, drum manufacturers, Granville (Mass.), have pur- 
chased a lot adjoining their factory and will put up an addition to the 
same. 

—W. C. Carpenter, of the E. P. Carpenter Company, Brattleboro, re- 
turned from an extended business trip through the West, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio yesterday. 

—A piano firm advertises ‘* baby uprighis,"’ and in the next line * Ladds’ 
pianos.” The favorite musical instrument, then, grows. “ Men's size” 
ought to be included.—Boston ** News.”’ 

—Mr. A. M, Warner, the Lispenard street dealer in piano covers, has 
retired from that business, leaving his affairs in the hands of two of his 
former employés, for whom he has established a line of credit. 

—S. D. Enochs, formerly of Galesburg, Yates City and Canton, IIl., 
has opened a piano and organ wareroom at 514 Main street, Peoria, II] 
He will handle the Decker Brothers and Estey pianos and Estey organs, 

—C. F. Brewer, proprietor of the Ocala, Fla., music house, has dis 
posed of a half interest in the Ocala Music House to S. P. Anthony and 
others, who have formed a stock company, with a capital stock of $50,000. 

—Messrs. Hoyt Brothers, who, as noticed here, started a piano exchange 
some months ago, have found the business unprofitable and have abandoned 
their plan to embark in the real estate business at No. 15 West Forty- 
second street. 

—The piano works folks are so busy that they work every night until 
9 o'clock, by electric light ; but they take turkey day all the same.—Rich- 
mond (Ind.) * Item.” 

(This refers to James M. Starr & Co.]} 

—Henry Vinton, of the former firm of Vinton Brothers, who about 10 
years ago retired from the organ business in this city, has been appointed 
asalesman in the New York warerooms of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
and Piano Company. 

— The “ Scientific American,’’ published by Munn & Co., New York, 
presents weekly to its readers the best and most reliable record of various 
improvements in machinery, while the scientific progress of the country 
can in no way be gleaned so well as by the regular perusal of its pages. 


R SALE—In a Western city of 300,000 inhabitants, large musical 

constituency,a sheet music business 50 years old. Owners must de- 
vote time exclusively to instruments, and will sell the sheet music depart- 
ment to the proper party or parties on very reasonable terms, at less than 
cost of stock, and make arrangements to sait purchaser. None but parties 
with reference need apply. Address **Sheet Music," care of Ty Musi- 
} cat Courier, 25 East Fourteenth street, New York. 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicar Counme, } 
’ TATS STREET, 
Cuicaco, November 28, 1891. 4 


HANKSGIVING DAY was observed by the 
trade here by a strict closing of the places of busi- 
ness; and now we have what many merchants were wish- 
ing for, an old-fashioned snowstorm, which is likely to im- 
prove all classes of business, which for the time of year 
has not been up to expectations. 

The *‘ Evening News” of Detroit has a five column ar- 
ticle containing a full description of the new music store of 
Messrs. C. J. Whitney & Co., inthat city. The new quarters 
are at 141 to 145 Woodward avenue, seven stories high, 
and are said to have an area of 42,000 square feet. 

For the past few weeks the firm have had extensive alter- 
ations, improvements and artistic decorations introduced 
into their building, and to-day the mammoth store is said 
to be unrivaled as the retail and wholesale palace music 
house of the West. 
best in musical merchandise the firm has fitted up a mag- 


Jesides including all of the latest and 


nificent concert hall on the second floor capable of accom- 
modating 1,000 spectators in the auditorium and 150 on the 
stage. The store also contains a passenger and a freight 
elevator and is lit by electricity. 

If the music hall is what it is represented to be in the 
description, some enterprising house in this city should 
emulate their example and have a hall that is worth speak- 
ing of 
have virtually no place outside of Central Music Hall suit- 


as such. As the case stands to-day in this city we 
able for a concert of any kind, and the hall spoken of is 
both too large and too expensive for by far the larger 
of local talent. 
Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. are hall 
ranged on the fourth floor of their store, which is only 


number entertainments given by our 


having a small ar 


one makeshift; still, it will be fair, and will give 


those local artists who use the Steinway piano an oppor- 


more 


tunity which they have not previously enjoyed. 

Mr. A. M. Wright, of the Manufacturers Piano Company, 
who was threatened with serious illness, is much better, 
and feels confident of complete restoration to his usual 
health. 

Mr. James M. Hawxhurst is expected back to-day from 
his Pacific Coast trip, and was, when last heard from, in 
Kansas City, in company with Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr., the lat- 


ter having also paid quite a visit this week to the Branch 
store here. Mr. N. M. Crosby, of the Webster Piano Com- 
pany, has left here for an extensive Southern trip. 

There is nothing to report in the Grollman failure; we 
have not been able to see any member of the concern at 
either of their factories. The stock still remains in the 
hands of the sheriff. 

Messrs. Estey & Camp presented to each employé who 
is the head of a family a fine turkey for Thanksgiving, 
which is an old custom with this house. The newly reno- 
vated warerooms of the house are now in fine shape and 
noone can appreciate the improvement without having 
seen them previous to the transformation ; it is quite suf- 
ficient to say that pleasanter, more spacious, more cheer- 
ful or lighter cannot be found anywhere, and Mr. Harry 
Strong, the gentleman now in charge of the retail business, 
says they are beginning to feel the effects of the change 
already. 

Messrs. Steger & Co. have caused the arrest of a former 
finisher by the name of Gordon for theft. 

The man was addicted to drink, and, while they have 
ample proof of this particular charge, it is also thought 
that the same party is responsible for the damage done, 
some little time since, to a number of fine pianos by 
scratching the polished surfaces with some sharp tool. 
Whoever did it it was a dastardly act, and it is a pity the 
matter could not be definitely proved and the guilty one 
punished. 

Messrs. Steger & Co. signed a contract with a land com- 
pany on Thanksgiving Day for a tract upon which they 
will build two piano factories, each 25x125 feet. Between 
them will be a court for light. They expect to be in full 
operation by the first of April. The location is 27 miles 
south of here, and their own side track connecting with 
the belt line will give facilities for shipping goods by every 
road entering Chicago. This is the same location selected 
for the Davenport-Treacy Company’s branch foundry and 
also Roth & Engelhardt’s branch action works. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent is doing an excellent piano business, 
but is turning out sufficient to keep pace with the demand 
and will have a good stock to supply the extra demand of 
the holiday trade. 

The first space in the liberal arts department granted to 
a New York applicant has been secured by the Pratt Insti- 
tute, which has secured 7,500 square feet. All communica- 
tions for information from any of the officials of the world’s 
fair addressed to the Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, 
wil) reach its proper destination, and any inquiries will be 
promptly answered. 

There is no difficulty in information 


obtaining any 








wanted ; you have simply to know where to apply and the 
above address will surely reach its proper place. 

- Messrs. Hinners & Albertson, of Pekin, IIl., have closed a 
contract to supply one of their small pipe organs to the 
German Evangelical Church in St. Louis, Mo. The amount 
of the contract is $2,500. 


Mr. J. W. Zimmerman, of Davenport, Ia., is in town on 
business. 

A prominent architect of this city told one of our largest 
manufacturers that he had figured on plans which provided 
for pianos and a place for them to be put in flat buildings, 
to be rented with each flat. This the first we have heard of 
such a proceeding in this part of the country. 

The statement has been going the rounds that Siegel, 
Cooper & Co., one of our large general stores, would put 
pianos in stock, and the names of several of our Chicago 
manufacturers have been mentioned privately in connec- 
tion. Not one of the manufacturers spoken of would sell 
Siegel, Cooper & Co., but so far as can be learned from the 
house in question they have made no arrangement what- 
ever for the business. 

Some unprofessional thief broke through the skylight 
at Lyon, Potter & Co.’s, and stole the enormous sum of 8 
cents—at least that is all that has been missed ; probably 
their facilities weren’t quite equal to the cracking of a 
safe or the removal of a Steinway grand. 

Mr. George W. Lyon is ill at home with a severe cold. 

The first grand ball of the Piano Makers’ Union, in 
conjunction with the Piano Varnish Finishers’ Union, 
takes place on the evening of December 12. So one can 
see that the piano business in this city is becoming quite 
metropolitan, and that there are enough workmen here to 
make unions and balls possible. 

Gus Derthard, a teamster, was seriously injured while 
moving a piano Friday evening at 317 LaSalle avenue. He 
slipped and the piano box crushed his head. 

There is a young manager in this city who has an ambi- 
tion which we should not be surprised to see him carry 
out. He has a fine social position and friends enough to 
consummate the scheme if he puts his project before them, 
and that is to build a fine music hall capable of seating 
about 900 people. 

We understand that the fund in the hands of the as- 
signee of Messrs. Ayres & Wygant is beginning to assume 
quite respectable proportions. The question now is, How 
much is needed by them to pay their first dividend, and 
when will they pay it? The assignment, from being a 
surprise to the trade, is a mystery as well, and there is now 
scarcely any hope that the business can be resuscitated. 
We have already said that Mr. Ayres was opposed to an 
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Are extremely fine instruments in every respect; 
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the best we have ever produced; and those who are familiar 


with NEWBY & EVANS Pianos will know that that means something super excellent in tone, touch, action 


and finish. The selected Walnut and Mahogany Veneers used on the cases are very choice. 


respectfully invited to call and examine these Pianos at our Factory, 


EAST 136th STREET AND SOUTHERN BOULEVARD, NEW YORK. 


Dealers are 
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assignment, and he has also opposed offering the creditors 
less than 100 cents on the dollar. His position on these | 
points is set forth in the following letter, read by him 
before the stockholders the evening of the 7th : 


To the Stockholders of the Ayres & Wygant Company : 

GentTLemen— Understanding that this meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of arranging for the resumption of business by the company on the 
basis of a compromise with creditors whereby less than the full amount of 
their claims would be paid, and anticipating the conclusions that would be 
reached, it seems to me wise to record with pen the words I desire to ex- 
press, rather than to trust them to a sometimes unruly tongue for utter- 
ance. 

I beg your indulgence, therefore, while I very briefly give you some of 
the reasons why I cannot concur in the proposed compromise with cred- 
itors. 

In order that the reasons that impel me to this position may be more 
clearly understood, it is necessary for me to make a few preliminary 
statements, Ata meeting of the stockholders held October 15 the secre- 
tary and treasurer submitted an itemized account of assets and liabilities, 
showing the assets to be in round numbers $141,000, and the liabilities to 
be $90,000. After making every reasonable reduction the assets were at 
that time, say, $130,000, and these were the figures given to the world as 
the true assets and liabilities of the company. 

Of the assets as given at that time $65,000 was bills receivable, instal- 
ment contracts and notes bearing interest and secured by a lien upon the 
instrument for which the paper was taken. 

At this meeting the needs of the company for assistance in meeting its 
maturing obligations were discussed, and the question of assignment was 
also considered. 
a vote was taken, with the result that my vote was the only one recorded 
against anassignment. It is but proper to state that a number of stock- 
holders were not present at that meeting. 

The next morning (16th) the assignment was made. 
then, as it does now, that this step was unnecessary and certainly unjusti- 
fiable, without first consulting with those most interested—our creditors. 
With $65,000, as stated, of good paper in our safe, it is preposterous to say 
that the banker to whom we were indebted $16,000, not due, could not be 


| 





In order to get the sense of the meeting on that question | 


stockholders should advise, and that we must wait for inventory of 
assignee. 

On them—Mr. Wygant and his advising stockholders—must the re- 
sponsibility rest for whatever of disaster and loss may result from their 
course to creditors and stockholders. 

After two weeks, that seemed months, the assignee’s inventory was an- 
nounced. The assets of the company were cut down from their real value 
of $130,000 to $80,000, thus proclaiming to the world that the company 
was bankrupt. 

On the announcement of this inventory I at once entered my protest, by 
uniting with Mr. C. A. Smith by my affidavit in his petition to the court 
for the removal of the assignee, solely on the ground that a man that was 
acquainted with the peculiarities of this business and that had a correct 
knowledge of the assets of the company and their value could much better 
| administer its affairs 

In my affidavit to the court I protested against this inventory of as- 
signee as incorrect ; that it wasa reflection on the integrity of the officers 
of this company ; that it could serve no useful purpose, but on the con- 
trary by such a depreciation of the value of assets it would be likely to 
result injuriously to creditors and estate. I further stated that, in my 
opinion, such a false valuation of assets would be a justification for an 
unreasonable sacrifice of the assets of the company. 

You will excuse me for saying that, to my mind, there is great doubt 
whether the proposition to compromise with creditors that you are now 
considering would have been considered if you had not been governed 
and fortified in your estimates by the incorrect values given by assignee 

With the facts and figures before me I cannot reconcile it with my sense 
of right and duty to all concerned to concur in the proposition to compro- 
mise with creditors. 

In conclusion, I have labored and advised as I believed for the best in- 
terests of the stockholders, and if they suffer loss the responsibility will 


| rest with those who counseled and carried an assignment and defeated the 


It seemed to me 


| called. 


held at bay long enough to consult with our creditors, which could have | 
| 


been done within a week. 
The truth is that we had the confidence and good will of our banker, 
and he being a man of sound business judgment, if he had become alarmed 


the worst he would have done would have been to ask for collateral | 


security, which we were abundantly able to give. 

The catastrophe having come, the question that came to all interested 
was, What next ? 

Creditors, business friends and common business sagacity all 
Call your creditors together, ask for the time you need and resume at 
One of the directors came to see us the day after the assignment 


said : 


once. 


Willing to help in every way. 


foi the express purpose of urging Mr. Wygant and myself to take imme- | 


diate steps to arrange with creditors for such an extension of Lime as was 
needed and resume business at earliest possible moment 

This advice was sound, and was reiterated by friends and creditors 
alike. 

Why was not this advice followed ? 

This course (an immediate resumption) was the only proper one and the 
only one that gave promise of payment in full to our creditors and that 
would preserve the capital stock of the company. Surely, with a surplus 
of from $40,000 to $50,000 and a business successfully established, the 
prospects for the future were very promising. Again I ask why were not 
the necessary steps taken for immediate resumption, the only thing that 
could give assurance of paying 100 cents on the dollar and of a successful 
continuance of the business. 

The only response to these reasonable expectations that I could get 
from Mr. Wygant was that he had no other plans than to do asthe 





earnest efforts that were made for immediate resumption after the assign- 
ment. 

Finally, the objects sought by this meeting do not require my assistance 
or co-operation, and that I may in no wise seem to stand in the way of 
carrying out your plans I shall present my resignation, to take immediate 
effect, to the board of directors at as early a day as a meeting can be 
Very respectfully, Mark Ayres. 
Cyicaco, November 7, 1891. 
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The Concert Pitch. 


Tue CHorvus 1N Favor or Its BeiInc LowErRED GROWS IN 


VOLUME. 


R. P. BUCALOSSI was waylaid by the “ Star” 
man as he was rushing off to Chappell & Co.’s with 

the piano arrangements of ‘‘ La Basoche, ’’ and persuaded 
to stand and deliver his opinion. He was altogether in 
favor of the French pitch. All music by foreign composers 
is written for the low pitch, but when sung in England is 
almost a semitone higher than the composer intended, and 
generally has to be transposed. What is gained in brill- 
iancy by the high pitch is lost by inconvenience. 
There should be a recognized standard of musical pitch all 
over the world. When musical director at Drury Lane 
he wanted to employ 12 or 14 wind instrument players 
from Covent Garden in the stage band, but found ‘it im- 
practicable because of the differences in the pitch. Mr, 
Bucalossi suggests that as there is no national school of music 
totake the lead, as abroad, the Royal College, the Academy, 
and the Guildhall should take united action for the estab- 
lishment of a uniform pitch. The present uncertainty is a 
great disadvantage to musicians, as the ear fails to retain 
the correct pitch among the three varieties now in use. 
With respect to the regimental bands, the War Office might 
usefully employ £15,000 in the necessary alterations in- 


its 


stead of frittering away equally large sums in fads. 

J. Spencer Curwen, F. R. A. M., president of the Tonic 
Sol Fa College, said: ‘‘As I told the American delegate 
when he called on me in the summer, I go strongly for the 
French pitch as a practical compromise and the only way 
of putting an end to the present confusion and inconven- 
ience. Iam disappointed to notice that Sir E. Grove and 
Dr. Mackenzie give so poor a lead on the subject. 
the present state of things is intolerable. You 
military band into a church or concert hall fora 
and it cannot play with the organ. In your home 
aduet with harmonium and piano, but the instruments 
Your friend brings his clarionet 


Surely 
take a 
festival 
you try 


are at a different pitch. 
to make one of a little orchestra in your drawing room, 
but it will not go with the piano. Consider the present 
high pitch from the singer’s point of You can 
shorten tubes and screw up strings, but human cartilage 
and muscle remain the same, and the jmusic of Handel, 
which is the stock in trade of ordinary choral societies, is 
sung at a scream. Children with tender voices can sing 
in their school at a moderate pitch, but when they go into 
a church or concert room for a festival they have to take 
the pitch of the organ, piano or orchestra which is accom- 
I feel strongly on the subject, as my work 
and I see the 


view. 


panying them. 
takes me constantly all over the country, 
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effects of the present muddle. Several of the authorities 
you quote take a personal view of the question. Military 
instrument makers and bandmasters, for example, are out 
They like brilliance, and do not look beyond their 
Contralto and bass singers, who have to make 
tone on low notes, also object toa low pitch, which makes 
these notes more difficult to form. The matter must be 
considered broad standpoint, as effecting the 
country generally. It seems absurd to me for Mr. Cowen to 
maintain that the present pitch of the Philharmonic band 
is necessary, when the French, with their passion for brill- 
iance, are satisfied to hear their own orchestral music at a 
lower pitch. The first move should be made by the War 
Office. Let them take over the bands which at present 
officers maintain. Then let them reduce all the in- 
Makers of all sorts of in- 
The Tonic Sol 


of court. 


bands. 


from a 


the 
struments to the French pitch. 
struments would be obliged to follow suit. 


Fa College years ago decided for the French pitch, and un- 


accompanied singing by our choirs is mostly at this stand- 
But singing nowadays is generally accompanied, and 
Thus we are power- 


ard. 
then the instrument fixes the pitch. 
less to act by ourselves.’”"—-London ‘ Star,’? November 13. 


Otto Sutro’s Bargain. 





He Buys the Noah Walker Building for $96,000. 


I'THIN a few months Baltimore will have 
one of the handsomest music emporiums in the 


South. Yesterday, at the Real Estate Exchange, Mr. Otto 
Sutro, for $96,000, purchased the Washington Building, at 
the corner of Baltimore and Grand streets, and until 


recently occupied as the clothing establishment of Noah 
Walker & Co. 
under a trustee’s sale, the Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
being the trustee. The auctioneers were Matthews & Kirk- 
land. The property was started at a good bid, and the 
large number of prominent business men present soon be- 
came interested, and things were lively until the property 
was finally knocked down to Mr. Otto Sutro for $96,000. 
The first bid came simultaneously from two sources. Mr. 
Thomas M. Lanahan bid $75,000, as did also Mr. John Cur- 
Then it 
was nip and tuck, and, by thousands at a time, the bid was 
raised, until the bid of Mr. Sutro secured the prize. Before 


lett, the president of the Central Savings Bank. 


he left the exchange Mr. Sutro was offered $5,000 for his 
bargain, or $101,000 for the building. 

The property is fee simple and among the most valuable 
in the central part of the city. It is knownas Nos. 119 and 121 
East Baltimore street, and fronts 34 feet on Baltimore 
street, and has a depth of 97 feet on Grant street. It then 
runs easterly to Calvert street 124 feet, where the lot has a 
frontage of 30 feet. 
brown stone building on Baltimore street, built by the late 
Noah Walker in the most substantial manner. On the Cal- 
front a five story brown stone building, 


The improvements are a five story 


vert street is 
known as No, 4 South Calvert street. 

Mr. Sutro will at once begin to make changes in the build- 
ing necessary to his business. He intends to spare no ex- 
pense to make his new purchase the leading and most 
attractive house of its kind in the South.’ His plans have 
not, of course, been fully determined, but he has prepared 
a skeleton of them. The second story front will be turned 
into a handsome concert and recital hall. One floor will be 
used as a teachers’ department. 

For some time past the various teachers of music have 
been importuning Mr. Sutro for such a department, and it 
is his intention to acommodate them in his new home. The 
Baltimore street first floor front will be taken out, and 
handsome show windows will be put in, so that pianos, 
organs and musical instruments of all kinds can be shown. | 
When 


its 


The work of improvement will begin at once. 
completed Mr. Sutro will remove his business from 
present location, No. 19 East Baitimore street. 

Mr. Sutro began his business career in Baltimore in 1868. 
He was then located on Baltimore street, next to the corner 
of Baltimore and Light streets. So rapidly did his business 
increase that he was compelled to seek larger quarters, and 
removed to his present house, No. 19 East Baltimore street. 
Success followed. him, and now he has not room for his 
growing business, and the purchase of the Washington 
Building was a necessity. After the purchase Mr. Sutro 
was warmly congratulated for having obtained such a 


splendid home for his business. The price at which Mr. 


Sutro bought the property is considered a reasonable one. | 


On the tax books the property is assessed at $99,625. 
THE WASHINGTON STATUE. 

Noah Walker & Co. had the building erected in 1857 at a 
cost of $130,000. Mr. Noah Walker personally assumed the 
responsibility, but the building stood in the firm’s name. 

An object familiar to the eyes of Baltimoreans is the 
splendid Washington statue that adorns the front of the 


building. It is heroic in size and commanding in posture, 


in every way presenting to the eye a good representation 
of what the Father of his Country looked like. 
it is regarded as a splendid work of art. During the sesqui- 
centennial celebration of 1880 the firm had the statue set in 





The property was sold at public auction, | 


By critics | 


a bed of bespangled blue silk, which was illuminated at 
| night. It was one of the attractions of the exhibition. 
| The statue is regularly illuminated every Washington’s 
| Birthday. 
Mr. Enoch Pratt, who was a great admirer and personal 
| friend of Bartholomay, the celebrated American artist, 
| then living in Rome, persuaded Messrs. Noah Walker & Co. 
| to give Bartholomay an order for a lifesized statue, which 
Bartholomay made. Soon afterward he died. 

It cost Messrs. Noah Walker & Co. about $5,000, but the 
statue was considered one of the finest of its kind in the 
| United States. Bartholomay was a native of Connecticut, 

| where his talents were highly esteemed. Shortly after 
| his death several of the high officials of the State wrote to 
| Mr. Noah Walker and tried to prucure the statue. Mr. 
| Walker replied, saying he prized it very highly and would 
not part with it. Some little time after that Mr. Walker 
received another letter from Connecticut. This time the 
| people wanted to purchase it. Mr. Walker wrote in reply 
that there was not money enough in Connecticut to buy it. 

Several years ago Mr. Hamilton Caughy found that the 
statue was being affected by the weather and the chances 
were that it would be ruined. He wrote to Mayor Vansant, 
offering it to the park. Mr. John H. B. Latrobe, one of the 
park commissioners, proposed to have a place built for the 
statue, and to have a model made of it, which was to be 
presented to Messrs. Noah Walker & Co. 

Correspondence was kept up for a long time beteen Mr. 
Caughy and Mayor Vansant, but the matter gradually died 
out, and the statue is still where it wasin 1867. Mr. Caughy 
said last night that he hoped the statue would be given to 
the city. Baltimore ‘‘ American. ”’ 


j 








THE STORY OF A FAMOUS 
DRUM. 








R‘ JBERT HENRY HENDERSHOT, the fa- 

mous ‘‘ Drummer Boy of the Rappahannock,” is one 
of the dearest of war heroes to the American heart. Like 
‘* Old Abe,”’ the far famed Eagle, there is a strain of the 
romantic in his history, that at once kindles the imagina- 
tion and loosens the tongue eloquent. One of the most 
celebrated figures of the war epoch himself, it is not too 
much to claim for the ‘‘ Drummer Boy’s”’ beloved drum a 
full share of his glory, and therefore an honored position 
among the famed drums of the world. 

The ‘*Drummer Boy’s”’ achievements of war are too 
well known to bear repetition here, but he achieved no less 
exciting triumphs of peace, which perhaps are not so 
familiar. One ‘‘famous victory’’ won by Hendershot and 
his drum away back in the ’60’s will never be forgotten. 
The scene was the old Crosby Opera House in Chicago ; the 
occasion the contest between Major Nevins, the local 
champion, and Hendershot. An audience that packed the 
house to suffocation witnessed the match and cheered the 
contestants with all the enthusiasm of the war period. The 
result proved that Hendershot had yet to meet the man 
who could drum against him. When the old residents of 
Chicago even at the present day begin the story ‘ Talk 
about drumming,’’ you may be sure of what is coming. 
Hendershot’s drum bears this inscription : 

PRESENTED BY 
Tue Tripune AssociaTION 
to 
Rosert Henry Henpersnot, 
Of the Eighth Michigan Infantry, for his gallantry 
at the attack on 
FREDERICKSBURG, 
On the 11th of December, 1862. 


field Scott Hancock, who made the presentation speech, 
amid much pomp and ceremony. 

After years of constant service on November 4, 1891, 
Hendershot’s faithful drum met with what was thought to 
be a fatal accident. In this wise. Mr. Hendershot was 
returning from a camp fire at Marshfield, Wis., held under 

| the auspices of the G. A. R. Alighting from the train at 
| La Crosse his foot slipped ; his drum was thrown forward 
| and in an instant was under the moving train, playing a 
| devil’s tattoo upon the sleepers. When it was finally re- 
| covered it was almost an entire wreck. Mr. Hendershot 
| was completley unmanned by the catastrophe. If it had 
| been an animate thing the bystanders could not have been 
| more moved when the nature of the relations between Mr. 
| Hendershot and his drum was made clear. 

When Mr. Hendershot reached Chicago he brought the 

| battered mass to Lyon & Healy’s factory more in affection- 

ate remembrance than in hope, and laid the case before 
the firm personally. The result was that all ordinary con- 
| siderations were put aside and the best workmen in their 
| factory were given carte blanche orders to make the drum 


ing with perfection as it had not since the days of its first 
campaigns. The famous old drum now bears a second 
inscription : 
Tus Drum 
Was Nearly Destroyed in an Accident 
November 4, 1891, 
And Was Placed in Perfect Condition by 
Lyon & Heaty, Cuicaco, 

There is nut a war museum in existence but would gladly 
give a prominent place to this drum, so there is no doubt 
that many generations yet to come will feel a thrill of pa- 
triotism as they gaze upon its historic form. 








Letter to the Krell Piano Company. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN—We are more than delighted with the Krell 
pianos just received. Will do all in our power to push the 
Krell to the front. Consider them ahead of any piano in 
the market. Respectfully, STETTNER, Kocn & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Items from “Music and Drama.” 


I made my last Saturday’s paper 14 pages, and thereby 
managed to bring it out on Monday, which shows how enterprising I am. 
But when you have to bring out a 14 page paper with about three 
pages of trade matter, all nearly copied from other papers and nothing 
new in it at all, it is awful hard work ; but I manage to do it. 


ss ¢es# 


I believe that theedullness of trade could be remedied if 
more silver and currency would be circulated around. I often feel that if 
I had more silver and currency I could increase my circulation and the 
circulation of my blood, too. I think that the finances of this country are 
very badly managed, because the Treasury Department in Washington is 
always hoarding up money instead of distributing it among us. What we 
need is money, and it should be distributed and not locked up where we 


cannot get at it. 


*-_*s *£ 


I went up to the new Music Hall the other evening in 
my dress suit to hear Paderewski, the great pianist, and watch his fingers 
fly across the piano. My, how quick he plays some parts, and how 
dreadfully slow other parts! During some of his playing a whole lot of 
fiddlers and drummers and brass band musicians, like little German bands, 
played with him. I never heard such confusion ; reminded me of my 
younger days at Koster & Bial’s. 
= 


** 


Some times he played with both’'the hands coming down on 
the keys together, and then you expected the loudest tunes, but he is a 
great artist and disappoints you, and when you expect cannon ball tunes 
they come as soft as a soft boiled egg. It is wonderful how that young 
man can play when he wants to. 

* 


But what surprised me was that he had no music in front 
of him, He looked straight ahead in the piano and sometimes sideways, 
but kept on playing all the time. Maybe he forgot his pieces and left 
them in England when he came here, but no doubt he has cabled over for 
them. It must be awfully embarrassing to come all the way across the 
ocean and then find that you left your best pieces or all your pieces over 
there and that all you can do is just to play right along what comes into 
your head. He did not play one of the well-known musical compositions 
such as “* Maggie Murphy " or ** Comrades,” but he is probably studying 
them now. Oh, he is the most splendid piano man I ever came across ! 
> + * 

I think it would be very good for the splendid men of the 
splendid piano trade to engage pianists for their whererooms and then 
have salesmen who would sell the pianos while the others play them. 
While the one plays the other could talk, and, between the two, many 
sales would be made. As it is now, the salesman who is playing cannot 
be talking, and while he playsthe customers go to the front door and 
silently sneak out. According to my plan the thing would work the other 
way, and before they could get out they would have to buy first. 


** 6 


I was along Fourteenth street the other days protesting 
and making notes to myself and thinking. While I thunked an idea came 
to my mind suddenly and while I was thinking over it it disappeared. I 
went back to my office and sat hard down on my own chair and tried to 
get the thought and finally after a desperate struggle it came back and so 
I wrote it down right away, and it is this: “‘ Swick & Co. make the Swick 
piano in the factory of Swick & Co., where the Swick piano is made by 
Swick & Co.” 

**+e8 
I understand that the Piano Manufacturers’ Association 
of the Vicinity of New York is going to adopt a uniform question of pitch 
at one of the coming meetings. 

ses 
There is some talk of consolidating some of the trade 
papers. I think they ought to be. Why should there be so many music 
trade papers, anyhow? They are mostly published to print the advertise- 
ments of the manufacturers. Just look at mine! Why should these same 
adverti blished in the other music trade papers? One should 
print news and editorials and mine should continue to print the advertise- 
ments, and the others should be abolished. 

** * 
Since I was in Chicago many new changes have taken 
place in the trade. New salesmen have been engaged in some where- 
rooms, Others have been dismissed and found places in other stores. 
There have been a few failures. Some new catalogues have appeared, 
with cuts of pianos or of organs, as the cases may be. Some few people 
have died. Some trade visitors have been in town and some in Boston 
and in Chicago. Some Chicago men have been here and some New York 
men have been in Chicago or will get there as soon as they reach the 
place. Some contemplate coming. Some new agents have been ap- 








as good as new. How they succeeded was best attested 
| by Mr. Hendershot’s delight when, some weeks later, he 
received his old instrument back into his arms, but glow- 


pointed. Some changes of agencies have been made. There have been 
some fires. A few new factories have been started. Some new styles 
will be brought out in 1892. Many changes will take place as soon as they 
CramBake Harry. 


occur. This is the latest news. Who can beat it ? 
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Sole Agent for the United States for the 
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Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, madeas alty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirtersuavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cot.in-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 





Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Speciaity. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Corres pondence Solicites 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. 8. A. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD 


knows the Music Publishing House of 


CARL SIMO Music Dealer to the 


Court, Berlin, 8, W. 
Markgrafenstr, 21. Known all over Europe. 
There you can find more than 700 works published 
forthe organ. Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 
Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. 
Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz P&nitz (harp), Aug. Rein- 
hard (organ), Emile Sauret (violin), X. and Ph. Schar- 
wenka, L. Schytte, Joseph Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., 
etc, 


Where 
Do You Find 
the best 
Selection of 
Music 
for the 
Cabinet Organ? 


Ask for GRATIS cata- 
logue and cheapest con- 
ditions for export. 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


IS MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Scientific American 
Agency for 


ayes +4 


TR 
ESIGN N PATENTS 
GopyRiants, etc, 


WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 


S$. D. COODWIN 


(Successor to H. J. GOODWIN) 
Manufacturer of 


PIANO SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER, 


First Quality Cherry and Maple Veneers. 
COLTON, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
A. M. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


BOOSEY & C0,’S 


Brass Instruments. 


WITH 





For ion and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., %1 BRoaADWAY, NEW York. 
Oldest bureau tor securing patents in a 
Every it taken out by us is -F., 
the ma lic by a notice given free of charge ry the 


Scientific oa 


per in the 


est circulation of an 
No ineglt or 


wae 8 sone tn Ping 

man should be MUNN 

ear; $1.50 six Ben ng ka en 
JBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New 


strated ootentife 











STADERMAN & FOX, 


Upright Pianos. 


CLYDE, 
OHIO. 


Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE OMLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 


W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 
Catalogue on Application. 


1489 and 1491 Niagara 8t., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





FACTORIES, CLYDE, OHIO, 





& CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


sian. _ AGTIONS 


saath =o TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ** Harp Stops,"' ** Soft Stops,’ 
‘*Piano Mufflers,” ** Bell Stops,” ‘* Piano Dampers” and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Pian: 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max LiebI'ng, F. Von Inten, S, N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J, Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CO., 


12 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


— TH E— 














Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


‘An Investment of $50" 











BOTH 


Principal Safe,) — 
AY Dividends. } | GUARANTEED. 





The undersigned has the Fxclusive Sale of the 


Shares of the 


Colorado Springs 
Gardens Company's 


Fully paid, NON-ASSESSABLE Stock, 
Par $100.00 per Share, 


AT 250 PER SHARE, 


and the State Trust Co., 50 Wall St.. New York, has 
$250,0c0 of Stock deposited with them to 


** Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well.” 
~CHESTERFIELD. 


On this 
wise principle 
is made the 
admirable 


CORNETT 


503 W. 2ist St., 
New York. 


GUARANTEE : 


1st.—The return of all your investment. 
2d.— 6% Dividends, meanwhile. 
BESIDES, 
3d.—Your share of very large profits will be made 
clear to you by sending at once fur prospec- 
tus and full information to 





CARLISLE N. CREIC, 


High Class Investment Securities, 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


E.D.SEABURY, 


COVERER OF 


Piao Hammers 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 





—— MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CoO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


N. B.—Moldings, 
wiring, furnished if desired. 


including boring and 












THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


“MATCHLESS IN TONE AND DURABILITY.” 
THE NEW 


Lyon & HEALY ORGAN. 
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ee se FACTORY: 
Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
WAREROOMS. 
State & Monroe Sts. 
CHICAGO: 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, ar 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL | 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ | 
in the market | 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle | 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms | 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th St.. New York. 














ATBAI ISO 














Oe 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright EP *TCAAWOs. 


A careful comparison of the BAUEK PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
@@” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


= smanise S. GROLLMAN & SONS CO.. 


FAOTORY ;: 91 and 93 KE. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
Oo BRIrOAGOo. MANUFACTURERS OF 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co., Piano stools » Searls. 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Mannfactarers, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Square and UprichtPianos,| .......". vt d BARNES PIANO CO. 


21, 23 & 25 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 
Nos. 63 AND 65 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. es ace enan wie : rig oe 


RARARAARRAR 7 & 
Unique scale, made only for the best retaii trade. In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in the + 
whole world. Pianos sent on trial to responsible parties. Recommendations from | 
the best musical authorities on application. THE POPULAR 
i il. Re AE 
OFFICE AND FACTORY; 
.|%49 and 151 Superior Street, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD ae CHICAGO. 
SEE ONE. SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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| errs 




















Send for Terms and Prices. 


W.H.BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave, 








| 
Factory: Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 





| 





a er 


“i _ Washington 0 
C “Desplai st \ ~<iee 
esp ings $. 


——_—_——__-— | 





Clinton St., Chicago, Il 


WILL L. THOMPSON & C0, 


Music Publishers, 
Whelesale Westera Agents for Mathushek Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 


\ \ \ Agents Wanted. Call or Address 
AMY 259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. MANUFACTURERS. 
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WEBER. WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of YW. Sixteenth St, 
4+NEW ¢+YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4INEW ¢YORK.+ 
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FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** *Sederete 





102-704East {48th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
CORNISEI ck CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 








- ADESTABLISHED. 
} — Lei gO ahagt jes 


GriilZ = 
ait 


BI VE 
at GRAND 


Wane PIANO FORTE ACTION. 


2 





( 


a —9)- 


if 131 to 47 BROADWAY, 


<=s on a 
, SQUARE &. UPRIGHT Vga 
1 Re 

x & 


xe) 


- NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. - 


py . . 
~ Cambridgeport: !Mass: 


9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 
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&GRAY= 
PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED---IN---1837  O00IS 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Tze COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
5 PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
i Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


YORK 
Sole goats tor ihe United} 26 Warren St., New York. 











Sie awe Nis 


ORG STA 





ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX &WHI/SE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 











NEw YORE. 


MANUFACTORY, 
135 Raymond St., 


125 to 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


Manufactery. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1171 Broadway. 


Address all New York communications te the 


Breekiya. 


AY Ee obe 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


Hai, | 


Brapeury Music 
290 & 292 Fulton 5St.,| 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ' 





ITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 

Catalogues and Price te tha Trade Furnished om 

Application. 
FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE- 

GON, MICH. 

iy i z y Mf 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. A. KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 
Bow and Violin Maker, 


Importer and Dealer in 


Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND 
ENCLISH MAKERS. 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


A Large Assortment Always on Hand, 











ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS, 
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Muddle Over an Organ. 
| N the suit of Drake v. Irvine, in Common Pleas Court 
No. 1, reported in the Pittsburgh ** Legal Journal,"’ Charles W. Sco- 
vel, attorney for plaintiff, scored an interesting point from the fact that 
Judge Stowe granted it rather grudgingly. The question at issue is 
where an affidavit of defense admits a part of plaintiffs claim, and as to 
the rest, sets up a defense insufficient as to part, but good as to the rest, 
whether the court has power to order judgment for the part admitted and 
also for the part not sufficiently denied or defended, with leave to plaintiff 
to proceed to trial for the remainder of his claim. 

Quere: As to the propriety of the practice? 

Plaintiff sued for $1,173.25, balance due for the building of an organ for 
1 church in Braddock, alleging contract price to be $1,500, The supple- 
mental affidavit of defense sufficiently set up a different contract with 
plaintiff's agent, in which the price was to be $1,250, and plaintiff and his 
agent to give organ recitals to help pay the same. Defendant also 

aimed additional payments on account, leaving a balance of $880.80, and 
asked $500 on account of plaintiff's failure to perform his part of the 

greement, admitting $380.80 to be due. 

Mr. Scovel held that the allegation of damages was too vague to consti- 
tute a defense, and judgment was ordered for $880.80, with leave to plain- 
tiff to proceed to trial for the remainder of his claim. It was contended 
that plaintiff should have judgment for the part not sufficiently denied as 
wellas the part admitted, with leave to proceed, &c., and several deci- 
sions were quoted in proof, 

Judge Stowe in his opinion filed said he did not think the defense in re- 
ation to damages was so clearly and distinctly stated as to comply with 
the rule of court by way of setting up a defense, if that were the only de- 
fense alleged; but as there was a good defense to a part of plaintiff's 
claim outside this matter the question was whether under the rules prac- 





iced judgment should be entered for the sum not sufficiently defended, 
with leave to go to a jury for the balance. The suggestion that the rule 
may be so modified as to raise that question is countenanced by the re 
mark of the Supreme Court in Stedman v. Poterie, 139 Pa. St. 101, but 
here is no rule of this court that contemplates any such proceeding. The 
purpose of Rule 11 was to allow plaintiff to take judgment for the “ ad 
mitted or not denied” in part by precipe filed in the prothonotary's 
office, not by taking a rule for judgment for such part. ‘* While I have no 
doubt about the power, 1 very much doubt the propriety of a practice 
allowing judgment for a part of the claim which is denied and attempted 
to be defended by an allegation of facts supposed by the counsel to be 
sufficient, even when we are of the opinion that there is no sufficient de- 


fense actually shown. It would present a curious record to have a part of 
a case in the Supreme Court and perhaps reversed, while at the same time 


a trial for the balance of the claim was before a jury here. However, as 





the Supreme Court has appeared to sanction such a practice, and this case 
uppears to be one in which it should be allowed, if ever, we direct a judg- 
ment to be entered for plaintiff for $880.80, with leave to proceed to trial 
for the balance of his claim.’’—Pittsburgh ** Dispatch.” 


E XPERIENCED piano and organ salesman, now occupying position 
4 of trust with one of the leading Philadelphia piano tirms, and who is 
also capable to take charge of sheet music and small goods department, 
lesires position about January 1, 1892, somewhere in Missouri or near the 
southwestern section of that State. Address *“P. H.,”’ care Musica. 
( RIER 
K* )R SALE— An organ plant, now manufacturing and selling organs. 
Old established name and reputation. Good trade outlets and some 
export trade, which could be increased. Trade running about 30a week 
average throughout the year. Accommodation given for one-half the 





amount of bill of sale. Labor and living cheap. Lumber can be had 
cheap. Good men to be had at from $1.25 to $2aday. Address ** Plant,”’ 
care of Tue Musicat Courier, 


A MUSICAL ROMANCE. 


i 
Alphonse and Blanche were f = { = | to one another by many a sympathetic -— = 
Not the least of her attractions was a sweet and pretty form and FA = | . He was 
. ? 


considered quite % in the ordinary affairs of life; but every time he broached to the idol of 


his heart the subject of matrimony, he was met with a 2 rejection. He was but a simple 


book-keeper, and the making of | was to him not a remunerative occupation. 


His rejection seemed g to her in some rf : =}, as she had = in her head that 
a book-keeper was no match for a Millionaires daughter, and that poverty and love did not 
mate well together. 


After a [oe [lr] she received a number of J) J J J.J, over his [oe |, beseeching 


an interview that the [6 = = =| in their affections might be no longer a | to their 
happiness. . 
In one of these missives addressed to her, he begged to be allowed to em § her once again, 


and to declare his still enduring love for her. He stated that his fortunes had much im- 


proved through « large legacy from a deceased Uncle. This gave him a firm on 
Which thereafter to lean. He journeyed toward her father’s house, tof] : Phis passionate 


vows, one lovely summer’s eve. As he walked under the blossoming trees, he heard the 
, ea, §& . 

night-bird’s ,, at first pp and then / He approached the door and rang the bell - 

His heart was full of a sweet unf = 4: His beloved appeared; but when he expressed 


a desire to kiss her ruby lips, she cried, ‘‘ ~ Alphonse! is it-true that you are no longer 


’ 





poor?” ‘* Yes,” replied he, ‘‘my own Blanche, you no longer can cast a ~~ upon me!’ 


With an Allegro Moto, she made a Fs =| towards him, and with af ~ -| upon his 
we Ff 


—_—_ —e_ 
ies . p= - ‘One 
bosom, their lips met in f === | [22 Fe. ‘‘Now, dear Alphonse,”’ she 





declared, ‘‘there need be nof : jof our love, since affairs have taken such a delightful 





| - |.” Sweet were her > => > =>, and a brilliant wedding was, after all, the i ‘ 


The affair was a decided success, Many illustrious people congratulated the happy pair. 


The most conspicuous of many presents was a This crowned the joys of 





= 7 


the loving couple, making their happiness complete, and thereafter their love met with 





a SA = ° Copyright. 1891, by J. & C. FISCHER. 
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“CROWN” PIANO, STYLE “K.” 


>“ CROWN’ 


IAN 
RGANS. 








good, if not the best. 





MANUFACTURER, 






s% 


7S 


S AND 


All others call theirs the best, so I 
modestly say that mine are next to the 
best. In tone, style, finish, quality, dur- 
ability and salability you will find them 
Dealers wanted 
in unoccupied territory, Send for cata- 


logue and prices, stating terms wanted. 


GEO. P. BENT. 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL ST., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


omr.sara"® PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoOoRE. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand $ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. setstsoa nin sons rues O37 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Oo., H. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


&@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 

















FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849. 5 OOO MA D E 
: AND IN USE, 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices sseaeeene- nae ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BERLIN, 
STAUB & CO., cunmany, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Bullding), 
COMMISSION MBEROTANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON we Adoni ab 








Indors: , by ie mae x = —e am, Bendel, Str 
eilbron and Germa —~ ’s 
yo a Masse. 


GRAND, spose und UPRIGHT. 


s, Saro 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty I= and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Wie een Geno Ce ~~ 4y Tone, 
feuch, Workmanship 








Every Piano Futty Wasrawrep vor Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORE. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 


FACTORY: 


E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEw TORE. 








BRAUMULLER| 


PIANOS. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS. 


Original in Construction and Design. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 


542 and 544 West Fortieth Street 


This “THE B is used Solely forthe ee of NEw YToR=E. 


BRAUMULLER P 





CLARENCE BROOKS & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW ‘YORK. 





ontiad = } =) 


Ws Be VE ENUEO 2 


as Sanna 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 








Edition “ Peters,” “Andre,” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Reece 


The Trade throughout the United States 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices, 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 


and Canada 


: am 


"5 
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nie 0 SOOM ARTIN GUITARS tovuui 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
Ig" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #3 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 


enioy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. Dk La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Madame Dr GONI, | 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


on 


¢. KURTZMANN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 536 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. Y. 


SIATIEAIGAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 








EIIGEHT GRADE 


Pianos and Organs, 





ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between eed and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


403, 404, 406 & 408 East 20th &., New York. 








Kpach 


Grand, Square and Upright 





~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments ofthe Age. Guaranteed for Five Years, 


("Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application, 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York, 





—— UNEXCELLED IN —— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 








—or— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Oatalogue and Outs of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §~ Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0, 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition 


The only Oompany Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


ESSEX. conn.; TIVORYTON,. CONN. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 





HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


: BEHR BROSB. & CO. 
“& — WAREROOMS : —— 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 








M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, ~ 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 





THE A. B. CHASE CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFFOT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 





PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 





== Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO, == as 





MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEVVT YORE. 








NORRIS & FLETCHER, 
FINE 


TONE P IAN Oo S DRABILE 


— DURABILITY. 
” PLEASING TO DEALER AND PURCHASER, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Factory and Warerooms, 2251 to 2261 Washington St, BOSTON. 


LIVE, RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


a i 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A... AH LSTROM, 


-«- MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


—- ESTABLISHED 1854.-— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER —" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT—*‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 

BSSIPOFF— Th: very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WooDS, 
425 and 427 East Eighth St., Kast River, 
foe, eteene, 31, ap Pie: NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


ePrAMWOS. 


ae and ete 338 and 340 East Sist § S3ist Street, New York. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
RY. 43 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
Fifth Avenue Pres. 

op. Wy , Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, ” tirst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 

















~v 


atest GRADE 


aS! PSON | 
- may PIANO 


Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 














Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 


GG CHE yY HEL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 
1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 

ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


vaucr rPLANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 











Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme, 

pire-tine. Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Strelezki, 

. E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
. =a Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


TWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


R.M.BENT & CO. 


Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 


Our PATENT DETACHABLE UPRICHTS can be taken apart and put 
together in from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES. Specially adapted for smali 
houses and flats. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
famcus in the trade. Send for description and catalogue. 


767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS 4» MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U.S. 











Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber 
and Fleece it 
Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CoO.,, 


107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Factories, STEINWAY, LonG IsLAND CirTy. Adjoining Steinway Hall, 





THE “MILLER ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the Day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- Seno 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. ; 





NEV TORE. 


MILLER ORGAN GAN CO., Lebanon, Pa Lebanon, Pa, Reems 





=. G. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 


Square # Upright re 
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STEIN YW AY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY BALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





The growth and development of the 


ESTEY PIANO are things of more 
than ordinary importance, and it will well 
repay any dealer to take the trouble to 
inquire into this, one of the most interest- 
ing phases of American industry. The 
factory is situated at the corner of South- 
ern Boulevard and Lincoln Avenue, New 
York City, to visit which a cordiai invitation 


is extended to all by the manufacturers of 


the ESTEY PIANO. 





R GOoD’” 


The only question is: ‘Do you wish to handle the best 
possible piano you can secure for the amount of money 
you put out?” : ° 








ALWAYS. 


Thats the Briggs with the Soft Stop. 





C. C. BRICCS & co., Manufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos, 
5 and 7 Appleton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCQUE. 


=———— =A -DOLGEPAT, 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





HARDMAN 
PIANO 


Fifth Avenue and |9th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES M. STARR & Co,, 


— MANUFAOTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





